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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE LirerARY DIGEsT is in receipt of the following contribu- 
tions to the India Famine Fund: 


Previously AGRON oon oc i. peaks ks kts ered ieusreeneat $999.17 
The Canby Sunday-School, Canby, Minn ...... ..cccscccseeess 3-00 
A COREL, RS FOUL 6 6.5.5 <ockin de a ubae'*s Hipies ss sekaaeesaeeebats 5.00 
MOR y mAs, SAM A COMIR, WOR on bees os cite on cs edandeeceees 5.00 
5. EE Gone inne, Cakes WI 5 ih oioeid cs oien jj sseankese ea ekt 1.00 
St. Luke’s Reformed Church, ‘Trappe, Pa................-eee00 2.00 
CeO DD, Rte. GU es 68 0.5 swisescr canker eseees 2.50 
Sunday-School of the Reformed Church, Bellaire, O.......... 10.00 
See. Shs, J. DED OMCURNN, COMUNE, MMos hie k ec occecescecceevcsapeass 2.00 
William A. Anderson, West Union, Iowa.............0c.escceeee -50 


$1,030.17 
The above list contains only those contributions received prior 
to July 16. They have been forwarded to Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, who are cus- 
todians of the fund received by the Committee of One Hundred. 


SPREAD OF THE CHINESE DISORDER. 


: ee events of last week in China, far from improving the 

situation, have led the press to the opinion that the powers 
While the dis- 
order may have been begun by Boxers or “rioters,” the news- 


are confronting a problem of the first magnitude. 


papers now pretty generally agree that the anti-foreign move- 
ment has taken on the proportions of a vast national uprising, 
in which great numbers of regular troops, armed and drilled in 
modern fashion, are taking active part. ‘The Chinese troops be- 
sieging the foreign forces in Tien-T'sin have shown themselves 
even superior to the Europeans in the accuracy of their artillery 
fire, and, on the whole, have gained more successes than the be- 
Sieged. A portrait of Colonel Liscum, of the Ninth Infantry, 
reported killed in the fight of July 13, in which his regiment was 
cut to pieces, appeared in our issue of June 30. 

The persistent rumors that nearly 2,000 Americans and Euro 
peans had been massacred in Peking, which were considered at 
some length in these columns last week, seem to be confirmed 
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more and more fully as additional reports come in. The only 


mitigating feature of the massacre seems to be the fact that the 
foreigners fell fighting, and were not put to death by outrageous 
tortures as early rumors reported. ‘One thing is certain,” says 
the London correspondent of the New York 7776une, ‘‘and that 
is that the white men died at the post of duty and honor, and it 
is a matter of congratulation in the awful circumstances that the 
white women and children died at the hands of their loved ones.” 

The Chinese seem to be showing not only vigor, but method. 
Beginning their hostilities in Peking, where the European influ- 
ences that were undoing the empire were centered, and moving 
next upon Tien-Tsin, which Lord Beresford, in “*The Break up 
of China,” calls the 


“great trading and 





distributing center 
of North China and 
Manchuria,” the 
Chinese are now 
driving out of Man- 
Rus- 


have 


churia the 
sians, who 
been quietly mov- 
ing into that prov- 
ince for years, and 
are beginning to at- 
tack foreigners at 
Kiao - Chou, 


Germany 


which 
occupied 


several years ago as 





indemnity for the 
killing of two Ger- 
man missionaries. 
Considerable com- 
ment has been 
aroused by a state- 
ment made in the 
British 


Commons last week 


House of 

















by Mr. George 
Wyndham, Parlia- 

: f GPNERAL MA, 
mentary Secretary 


. “TA The Chinese Commander Besieging Tien-‘Tsin 
of State for War, 


who stated that 17 

guns of position with 11,740 rounds of ammunition, 123 field- 
guns with 49,400 rounds, and 297 machine-guns with 4,228,400 
rounds of ammunition, had been supplied to China since April, 
1895, by British firms. A German firm had supplied China 
with 460,000 Mauser rifles and 3,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
in the same period. It is also well known that China has 
been employing European officers extensively in late years to 
drill and train the Chinese troops in European fashion. The 
Chicago Journal says: 


‘*No wonder Admiral Seymour found the way to Peking im- 
passable, and was glad to. return to Tien-Tsin with part of his 
shattered forces. No wonder the smaller European and Jap- 
anese army is ‘hard pressed’ in Tien-Tsin, where the Chinese 
bombardment shows excellent marksmanship and the manage- 
ment of the forces betrays military skill and discipline of a high 


order. It will be a matter for congratulation among the govern- 
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ments of the world if the expectations of Japan for a war of two 
or three years’ duration are not fully realized. Such a war will 
be one of the bloodiest and costliest in all history. It may drain 
the resources of the Western nations as they have not been 
drained since the Napoleonic era. But the nations are in for it. 
They have put their hands to the plow and they can not look 
back. Their great hope lies in the conquering power of the 
concerted action of great nations, accustomed to discipline, 
against a race in which the study of scientific warfare has long 
been in disuse.” 

“One of the most intelligent Chinamen in Chicago,” who has 
a brother in ‘the Chinese navy, is quoted in an Associated Press 
despatch as saying: ‘That the bloodiest war known in its his- 
tory is now brewing in China I have no doubt. The man who is 
now in charge of the military affairs in the region where the 
Boxers abound is well versed in the arts of modern warfare. Be- 
fore this war ends I would not be surprisedif 1,000,000 China- 
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FOOLING THE OLD MAN. 
—The New York Herald. 











men were killed. How many foreigners will meet death I can 
not conjecture, but the number will be great. Ever since the 
Chinese learned a lesson from Japan they have been training 
themselves in the arts of warfare. They have as fine guns as 
any government, and well-trained men behind them.” 

The most important development as regards the attitude of the 
United States toward the situation appeared last week in the 
publication of the note which our Government has transmitted 
to the powers defining our position. After declaring that we are 
still at peace with the Chinese authorities, who are not held to be 
responsible for the disorders, the two following paragraphs ap- 
pear—the first announcing our program, and the second enunci- 
ating what some papers believe is a virtual extension of the 
Monroe doctrine to cover China. They are as follows: 


“The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to 
act concurrently with the other powers ; first, in opening up com- 
munication with Peking, and rescuing the American officials, 
missionaries, and other Americans who are in danger; second, 
in affording all possible protection everywhere in China to Amer- 
ican life and property ; third, in guarding and protecting all legit- 
imate American interests, and fourth, in aiding to prevent a 
spread of the disorders to the other provinces of the empire and 
a recurrence of such disasters. 

“It is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining 
this last result, but the policy of the Government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese empire.” 


Says the New York Press, speaking of the last paragraph: 
“Here is notice to all the world that the present troubles in the 
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empire will not be made an excuse for its dismemberment with 
the consent of the nation which has, save one, the largest com- 
mercial interests and by no means the least naval and military 
power in the Orient.” The Washington Post says: “In this 
course lie safety and honor and unsullied national renown, 
Any other policy will lead to the loss of our own self-respect and 
will lower the standard of American ideals in the eyes of every 
lover of liberty and republican institutions throughout the 
world.” ‘The Washington correspondent of the New York /our- 
nal of Commerce believes that such a declaration of our inten- 
tion to maintain the integrity of the empire will do more to allay 
the anti-foreign feeling than Krupp guns evercan. ‘The Phila- 
delphia 77mes, on the other hand, believes the new policy un- 
wise. It says: “The Monroe doctrine goes to pieces if we under- 
take to stretch it over China. It is by no means clear that the 
interests of mankind require the preservation of this Chinese 
entity. It is quite clear that it is not the duty of the United 
States to preserve it, and not within the powers of the President 
and his Cabinet.” 


The Workingman’s Interest in China.—‘‘ There comes the 
announcement from Biddeford, Me., that the trouble in China 
has completely cut off the Oriental trade of the Pepperell cotton- 
mills, which in recent years have shipped most of their products 
to East Asia. Now, what is true of the Pepperell cotton-miils 
is true of many others in New England and the South, and there 
are 414 such mills in the Southern States alone, 23 in Maine, 187 
in Massachusetts, and 158 in Pennsylvania. 

“Our exports of cotton manufactures in 1899 were 108,940,972 
yards of colored and 303,063,083 yards of uncolored cotton cloth. 
Of this amount China alone took 205,357,719 yards of the uncol- 
ored and 15,685,923 yards of the colored cloth. 

“Our exports of manufactured cottons to China in May, 1899, 
when there was no disturbance of commercial relations, amount 
to 13,807,686 yards. The Boxer insurrection became a disturb- 
ing element in April last. In May, 1g00, our exports of cotton 
manufactures to China were only 7,761,450 yards. 

“These figures show what interest at least 300,000 working 
people have in the state of affairs in China. 

“Our whole annual trade with China amounts to about $50,- 
000,000. It has been the policy of the Republican administra- 
tion to preserve this trade, and by protecting our treaty rights to 
increase it. Many cotton-mills have been constructed with ma- 
chinery especially adapted to the manufacture of the goods 
which the Chinese desire. If the demand is cut off, the mills 
will close and the operatives will be thrown out of employment. 

“That is why, aside from all questions of maintaining national 
rights and protecting the lives and property of American citizens, 
tens of thousands of American workingmen are interested in 
having our Government do its share to bring back East Asia from 
utter anarchy.”— 7he Chicago /nter Ocean. 

Why Japan Should Lead the Way.—* That Japan is preemi- 
nently the power best fitted to solve the great mystery of Peking 
is apparent. At the end of 1898 her regular army, on a peace 
footing, amounted to 120,800 men with the colors, with a first 
reserve of 115,000 and a second of 75,000. Since then the figures 
have been increased. Being the power nearest to Peking—Rus- 
sia, with her unfinished railroads, not excepted—Japan can 
throw an overwhelming force, with the necessary commissariat, 
on the road to the Chinese capital more quickly than any Western 
nation. 

“It were better for Japan to take the lead, because Japan is 
herself thoroughly Oriental and non-Christian, and, conse- 
quently, the presence of her army in Peking would arouse far 
less apprehension among the Chinese themselves. If the West- 
ern powers would remain in the background, so far as possible. 
and let Japan apply whatever force is needed to relieve the pres- 
ent situation, there will be less danger of a general war and more 
chance of restoring peace and order at an early day. The Jap- 
anese understand the Chinese as no Western people can, and 
they are better able to appreciate their fears of Western domina- 
tion. Besides, the Japanese are naturally opposed to China 
being cut up into several Indias, and they can be trusted to act 
so as to maintain; so far as possible, the integrity of China and 
to set in motion the forces of reform and regeneration which 
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revolutionized their own country and which, if permitted to act, 
would also in time revolutionize China without destroying its 
pational life."— Zhe Springfield Republican. 


Russia’s Dangerous Designs.—‘‘For a century Russia has 
been expanding in Europe. She has absorbed Poland and Fin- 
land, and is reaching out for Scandinavia. She has matters so 
arranged that when opportune the Balkan States, Greece, and 
Turkey will drop in like ripe plums. No man can tell the hour. 
It may be ten years or it may be a century before this happens, 
but it is Russia’s destiny, which she has pursued relentlessly 
for more than acentury. Russia has gobbled up the larger part 
of Asia. When she has all of the Continent except Germany, 
France, and a few smaller states, it is fatuous to imagine that 
she will be satisfied. It might be good policy, therefore, for the 
European powers to give Japan a free hand in China. That 
wonderful little state might compel them to disgorge their plun- 
der; but she would soon become such a menace to Russia as to 
force a change of the latter’s traditional policy and relieve the 
imminence of Russian designs in Europe.”"—Zhe Baltimore 
American. 





A REVERSE TO BRITISH ARMS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


UCH surprise has been expressed by the newspapers re- 
cently on account of the slow progress of British plans in 

South Africa and the comparative inaction of the immense army 
commanded by Lord Roberts. The impression that his task is 
still far from easy is believed to be contirmed by despatches re- 
ceived July 13, which report renewed fighting around Pretoria 


and a British reverse at Nitral’s Nek. The nek was garrisoned 

















OOM TORTOISE’S MILLIONS WILL PAY THE WAR INDEMNITY. THE PROBLEM 
IS HOW TO GET IT. 
—The Westminster Gazette. 


by a squadron of Scots Greys and five companies of the Lincoln- 
shire regiment, and the whole force, together with two guns, 
was captured by the Boers. “Instead of the surrender of all 
of the remaining Boers being imminent,” says the New York 
Times, ‘it seems that they have been making a concerted at- 
tempt to surround or recapture Pretoria, with so much success 
that in the region which was supposed to be pacified and in 
which no attack was expected they succeeded in inflicting.a seri- 
ous defeat.” The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph declares 
the worst aspect of the British misfortune is “that it shows the 
war is not yet over”; adding that “England must make up her 
mind that, however sad and serious the situation may be in 
China, she must still direct her main attention to the subjuga- 
tion of the Transvaal.” The Boston Evening Transcript, how- 
ever, considers the war practically concluded, maintaining that 
tho “ pride and racial hatred may prolong the guerilla fighting,” 
yet nevertheless “the fate of the Transvaal is sealed, and the 
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seals can not be broken by any force available to the Boers.” 
The New York Waz/ and Express says: 


“That simultaneous attacks should have been delivered on the 
north, the west, the southwest, and the southeast of the capital, 
by an army that was supposed to be no more than a guerrilla 
band retreating to the northeast, is an evidence not only of the 
traditional mobility and recuperative powers of the Boers, and 
the comprehensive strategy of their youthful commander, but of 
the numerical strength of the republican army that could make 
itself felt on the same day over so wide a territory. The British 
reverses, minor tho they are, are additional testimony to the in- 
creasing difficulties which civilized powers will encounter under 
modern conditions of warfare in overcoming the resistance ot 
even the smallest states, particularly when the latter have been 
armed by their assailants with civilization’s deadly weapons of 
precision.” 





POLITICAL ALINEMENT OF THE 
INDEPENDENT PRESS. 


S every national political campaign is decided by the inde- 
pendent voters, the greatest interest centers around any 
indication that forecasts their vote. Senator Hoar, who has re- 
peatedly denounced the President’s expansion policy on the floor 
of the Senate, announces that he will vote for McKinley because 
he thinks he can do his duty best “by speaking as a Republican 
to Republicans; by keeping my right to speak as a counselor and 
associate of the men who have wrought everything that has been 
wrought for liberty in this country since the treaty of peace in 
1783; and not as the associate or through the instrumentalities 
of the party or men who have been ranged for sixty years on the 
side of despotism and oppression, of dishonor and of low wages.” 
On the other hand, E. L. Godkin, another anti-expansionist of 
national reputation, formerly editor of the New York Evening 
Post, speaks out in the following vigorous fashion in a letter to 
the New York Journa/: “I havea deep-seated prejudice against 
William McKinley and the men who surround him and act with 
him. This prejudice is so strong that it can only be modified by 
facts of which I am neither in possession nor can attain. My 
opinion of them, formed long ago, is that they are the most dan- 
gerous set of scoundrels by which any civilized country was ever 
beset. You may guess, therefore, how I would vote if I were 
voting, and how difficult it is for me to be judicial-minded con- 
cerning either him or his acts. Bryan I look on as a medicine 
which the country will probably have to take some day, but, like 
most medicines, is attended with pain and depletion.” 

Too few of these public individual declarations appear, how- 
ever, to afford any trustworthy forecast of the result next No- 
vember ; far more interest, in fact, is centered in the attitude of 
the independent press, which is considered an index, in some de- 
gree, to the attitude of their readers. This campaign finds sev- 
eral papers that supported McKinley in 1896 now supporting 
Bryan, and several that supported Bryan now supporting Mc- 
Kinley. Thus the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.), which sup- 
ported McKinley four years ago because of the silver issue, now 
believes that silver has so few friends, even in the Democratic 
Party, that it may be disregarded. It goes on to declare: ‘The 
all-important thing is, first, to extort a promise of independence 
for the Filipinos, and, second, to have a man as President who 
can be trusted to execute the pledge. As a matter of fact, every- 
thing in such a matter must finally depend upon the man. The 
Democrats have offered to make the promise if they get the 
power; and they have named a man of whose sincerity, hon- 
esty, and backbone the American people are to be the judges.” 
The Philadelphia 7zmes (Ind ), too, believes that imperialism 
is the issue of the campaign and that the present Administration 
is too much inclined toward empire. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Ind. Dem.), which opposed Mr. Bryan vigorously four 
years ago, now supports him, altho not very enthusiastically. 
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It says: “If we are not applauding with all our might and main, 
we are at least making no wry faces and shedding no tears.” 
The Boston 7raveler (Ind. Rep.) has come out for Bryan be- 
cause of the attitude of the Democratic platform on trusts and 
imperialism ; and the Cleveland //azu Dea/er, hitherto 2 Gold 
Democratic journal, says: ‘‘The Democratic convention at Kan- 
sas City exceeded the hopes of its well-wishers and confounded 
the expectation of its enemies. All that remains now is to push 
the campaign vigorously on the three paramount and burning 
issues of the platform—antagonism to imperialism, to militarism, 
and to greedy and oppressive trusts—and in this way to make 
certain the election of the candidates, Bryan and Stevenson, 
who stand squarely and firmly on these planks.” The Boston 
Post (Ind. Dem.) has declared for Bryan in the belief that the 
silver question, the issue of 1896, “‘has become purely academ- 
ic, and has passed out of practical consideration.” Another Gold 
Democratic paper which opposed Bryan four years ago, but now 
advocates his election, is the Charleston News and Courier, 
which says: “The only weak spot in the platform is the declara- 
tion in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, but free 
silver is not an issue in this fight. Bad as it is, however, much 
as we should regret the triumph of a policy which would cause 
disturbance in the business and commercial world, we should wel- 
come it with all its actual and imaginary evils rather than the 
success of the policy of imperialism. If free silver is necessary 
to the preservation of free government, give us free silver.” The 
Montgomery Advertiser, too, announces its allegiance to Bryan, 
altho for another reason. It says: “* Zhe Advertiser has op- 
posed Mr. Bryan, but 7e Advertiser is for the South. It has 
opposed the silver policy of the Democratic platform, but be- 
tween an obsolete Democratic policy on the currency question, 
which nobody can now enforce, and a Republican policy on the 
suffrage question which the South-haters of that party will enforce 


” 


if they can, we know well how to choose.” The Chicago Chron- 
tcle, a Gold Democratic journal which opposed Bryan in 1896, 
now says of the Kansas City platform that ‘‘every intelligent, 
just, and generous American can stand on it before all the 
world”; and the Nashville American, a Democratic paper that 
has advocated the gold standard and expansion, says: ‘‘ The plat- 
form of the Democratic Party, in national convention assembied, 
has been made, and we accept and stand upon it. The nominee 
of the Democratic Party for President has been named and we 
acknowledge him to be the leader. In many respects the plat- 
form is not as we would have it. We have had our say and we 
have advanced our views in unmistakable terms. Some of them 
are incorporated in the platform sent forth, some are not. But 
the time for criticism has passed ; the time for action has come.” 

On the other hand, one finds the Salt Lake 7rzbune (Ind.), 
which was one of the strongest silver papers of the West four 
years ago, speaking of the Kansas City platform thus: ‘Is there 
anything to the whole hubbub except that the outs want to get 
in? ... Take away the appeals to the prejudices, the evil pas- 
sions and the ignorance of voters, and will some one tell us what 
would be left of the Democratic platform?” Another strong sil- 
ver journal which supported Mr. Bryan in 1896 is the Denver 
Republican (Sil. Rep.). It now says: “Colorado Silver Repub- 
licans believe in a greater America, and with silver coinage 
pushed to the rear and the former associate of Grover Cleveland 
elevated in Towne’s place, they will find little to induce them to 
support the Democracy. ... A great many honest Silver Re- 
publicans, who supported the fusion movement four years ago 
because they believed there was a chance for free coinage then, 
will either return to their old party allegiance and vote the 
straight Republican ticket, or else not vote at all on next elec- 
tion day.” Considerable stir has been created by the action 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) Odserver (Dem.), which, while not 
willing to support McKinley, declares that it will not support 
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Bryan. It says: “It is not so much the platform that is to be 
feared as the man upon it. Mr. Bryan is essentially a danger- 
ous citizen. He is an honest fanatic. Neither his ability nor 
his integrity is open to doubt. But he is radical, self-willed, 
headstrong, imperious, determined to have his way, and deter- 
mined, if he can not do so, that the procession shall not move at 
all. His way is not the wise way. He is not a fit man for Pres- 
ident. In charge of the craft, he would run it upon the rocks.” 

The Republican press have rejoiced considerably during the 
past week over the “bolt” of many other ‘‘ Democratic” papers 
from the Bryan ranks. Most of them, however, are Democratic 
papers that left the party four years ago, and never supported 
Bryan, so that their opposition to him now does not indicate any 
change in the political situation. One of these is the St. Paul 
Globe (Ind. Dem.), which says that it “stands to-day where it 
stood four years ago. It is now, as it was then, opposed to the 
free coinage idea. . . . There is less, if possible, to justify com- 
promise or condonement now than there was then.” Another is 
the Manchester (N. H.) Unson (Ind. Dem.), which declares: 
“Imperialism, or no imperialism, we can do nothing if Mr. 
Bryan is to have his way and his free-coinage nonsense receive 
any further encouragement. We utterly and entirely repudiate 
the platform and its candidates, and we hope and believe they 
will be beaten by an overwhelming vote.” The New Haven 
Register (Ind. Dem.) also continues the opposition which it 
began in 1896, and the Nashville Banner (Ind. Dem.) again 
repudiates Mr. Bryan because “the Kansas City platform not 
only throws the red rag of defiance in the face of sound-money 
Democrats, but with special purpose and effort disregards the 
sacred traditions of the Democracy of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Polk, and seeks to place reproach upon the Democrats of to-day, 
who insist that the flag of their country shall be upheld in all the 
territory over which it rightfully floats.” The Chattanooga 77mes 
(Ind. Dem.), too, remarks that “‘since 1896 we have had no rea- 
son for changing our opinion. What we believe to be dishonest 
then is not a whit more honest now,” a view in regard to silver 
that is shared by the Richmond 7émes (Ind. Dem.), which de- 
clares that “try as hard as they may, Democrats will not be able 
to make imperialism the paramount issue in this campaign.” 
The Hartford Zzmes (Ind. Dem.) and the New York 7zmes 
(Ind. Dem.) take a similar view. The Baltimore Mews (Ind.) 
declares that hope for the future of the Democratic Party lies in 
getting Bryan and silver out of the way. The Baltimore Hera/d 
(Ind.) believes that Mr. Bryan’s silver program “would bring 
upon the land a financial, commercial, and industrial catastrophe 
unparalleled in its history,” and declares that it will support 
McKinley, as does also the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), which says 
that this is “the surest practical way of rescuing the country 
from Bryan and his motley, unintelligent, irresponsible gang of 
political adventurers.” The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
finds no candidate in the lists to whom it can give its unqualified 
support. The Detroit ree Press (Ind. Dem.) can not accept 
the free silver plank of the Democratic platform. The New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) thinks that the Democratic Party 
has a case of “chronic insanity,” proved by its nomination of 
Bryan the second time, and the Brooklyn Lag/e (Ind. Dem.) 
refers to the Democratic leader as “‘a menace to his country’s 
welfare.” His election, declares the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (Fin.), “would precipitate a panic, contract the currency 
by retiring all gold, throw all commerce into chaos, and as a 
calamity to the country surpass drouth, pestilence, and even 
invasion by a foreign foe.” 


Mr. Bryan, in his speech at the ratification meeting in Lincoln 
last week, did not refer to silver; and Chairman Jones, of the 
Democratic national committee, said in an interview in Chicago 
last week that imperialism and trusts “are the important and 
leading issues. Both must be dealt with and dealt with now. 
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They will have more influence in affecting the outcome of the 
election than any other issues. Bimetalism is a question before 
us, but it may take some time to settle it, while these two issues 
must be settled at once.” President McKinley, however, in his 
speech of acceptance last week to the committee that notified 
him of his nomination, laid great emphasis on the currency ques- 


tion, and seemed to consider it a leading issue. 


A PLEA FOR CLASS REPRESENTATION IN 
OUR GOVERNMENT. 


HE degeneracy and corruption of modern representative 
government are attributed in large measure by Prof. John 

R. Commons to the fact that our representatives to-day, instead 
of being specialists, claim to represent “the whole people.” 
“When all classes of voters,” says Professor Commons (writing 
in The Jndependent)— capitalists and laborers, Catholics and 
Protestants, educated and ignorant, natives and foreigners, 
whites and blacks—are thrown into one district or ward and are 
commanded to elect one man who shall represent all, plainly they 


can elect only a 








who represents 
none.” What is 
needed, according 
to Professoy Com- 
mons, is gepresen- 
tation according to 
interests, and he 
claims that this 
basis of represen- 
tation is sustained 
by historical, as 
well as by logical, 
reasons. The his- 
torical argument 
he presents as fol- 
lows: 


“To get back to 
the first principles 
of representative 
government, we 
need to inquire 
into the social con- 
ditions out of 
which it originated. These conditions were found in the free cities 
of the Middle Ages. ‘The free cities were at first private business 
corporations of merchants, peddlers, and hucksters chartered by 
the king in order that they might manage their private affairs 
and might travel over the king’s highways free from interference 
of the feudallords. This corporation of merchants elected a pres- 
ident whom they called their maire. After a while, in one way 
and another, the different trades of handworkers, such as weav- 
ers, armor-makers, shoemakers, and so on, also organized their 
own corporations, and elected their own presidents, whom they 
called ealdormen. These aldermen met together as a kind of 
trades assembly or central labor union, or board of walking dele- 
gates, and finally demanded and secured a veto on the mayor. 
In this way thecity became a representative government in which 
the merchants were represented by their president the mayor, 
and the labor unions by their several presidents, the board of 
aldermen. Each had a veto on the other, and therefore the con- 
sent of each was necessary to enact laws and ordinances.” 























PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS, 
Of the Bureau of Economic Research. 


Under these conditions, “‘neither the mayor nor the aldermen 
were elected by universal suffrage,” but instead, ‘each was 
elected by the members of his own corporation or trade-union.” 
Moreover, each represented frankly and openly his own organized 
interest. Professor Commons believes that some such system as 
this would prove much more efficient than the system of repre- 
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sentative government in force to-day. While the medieval plan 
could not be adopted in its entirety, yet many of its best features 
might be incorporated in our government. He says: 


. 
“Representation of interests can not be merely representation 
of organized interests—it must also include the unorganized. 
. The unorganized voters should be permitted, not to defeat 
the candidates of the organized interests, and so to force compro- 
mise candidates upon the voters, as at present, but to elect also 
their own representatives, or to add their weight to the represen- 
tation of one interest or another as they choose. This end can be 
reached by what the late Dorman B. Eaton described as ‘free 
nomination’ and ‘free voting.” Free nomination is simply nom- 
ination by petition. Free voting is simply the provision that a 
minority shgll have representation proportionate to its numbers.” 
As imperfect examples of the principle for which he contends, 
Professor Commons mentions the merchants’ associations, the 
chambers of commerce, and trades assemblies of American cities, 
all of which have become influential factors in government. In 
Boston, the ‘advisory committee” appointed by Mayor Quincy, 
representing the Board of Trade, the Real Estate Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Clearing House Association, and the 
Northeastern Shoe and Leather Association, has become such an 
important body “that its recommendations are usually enacted 
at once into law by the unrepresentative boards of aldermen and 
councilmen.” 

Under the plan proposed by Professor Commons, every inter- 
est would elect its own spokesman. He says 

“The negroes would then elect Booker T. Washington; the 
bankers would elect Lyman J. Gage and J. Pierpont Morgan; 
the trusts would elect S. C. T. Dodd and J. B. Dill; the railroads 
would elect Depew; the express companies Platt; the trades- 
unions would elect Samuel Gompers and P. M. Arthur; the clergy 
would elect Archbishop Corrigan and Dr. Parkhurst ; the univer- 
sities would elect Seth Low and President Eliot. These were the 
types of men with whom representative government originated. 
They are to-day representative men in the true meaning of the 
word. As long as representative government enlisted such men 
it was brilliantly successful. But scarcely one of these men could 
to-day be elected by popular suffrage and majority vote in those 
limited wards or districts where they happen tosleep. Their ad- 
mirers are scattered through the city and the State.” 

Professor Commons draws the distinction between “represen- 
tation of interests” and “government by special interests.” 
‘““Where all interests are fairly represented by their leaders,” he 
declares, ‘‘there is no one interest which can dominate the others.” 
He concludes : 


“Let all substantial interests have an equal voice with the 
party organization, and then representative government will take 
the place of boss government. The welfare of society as a whole 
will be cared for, because every interest in society will have 
weight in the legislature according to its social importance. 
And the legislature itself will be a notable body composed of 
the acknowledged leaders of men, instead of the partizan tools of 
special interests.” 





Child-Labor in the South.—In our issue for November 
25, of last year, it will be remembered, appeared some figures 
to show that child labor in the United States is rapidly decreas- 
ing. The following note and comment, however, from the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
would make it appear that something remains to be desired. 
Under the caption, “‘A Disgrace to Humanity,” 7he Bulletin 
says: 

“The Rev. J. Mont. Travis, a Presbyterian clergyman who is 
personally known to us as a man of high character, writes a let- 
ter to the Johnstown (Pa.) 7rzbune from Concord, N. C., which 
should attract the attention of those people in our country who 
are giving so much of their time and means to the amelioration 
of the condition of the people of other countries. Mr. Travis 
says: 

“*Cotton-mills are now being built and operated all over the 
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cotton belt of the South by Northern capital, and, with the 
employment of cheap labor, are driving the manufacturers of 
New England out of business. Machinery is being taken from 
many of the mills of Massachusetts and sold in North and South 
Carolina. 

“If better labor laws are not enacted in these Southern States 
this supposed great blessing will soon prove their greatest curse. 
No negro labor is employed in the cotton-mills. A larger part of 
the work is done by children, and, as there is no restriction on 
child labor in the South and attendance upon the schools is not 
compulsory, thousands of children are being put into the mills 
without any education, with the certain result that the already 
great percentage of illiteracy among the whites is being rapidly 
increased and the race rapidly degenerating both mentally and 
physically. 

“J could not learn the wages paid to adults, but / saw chil- 
dren eight and nine years of age working from six o'clock in the 
evening until six o'clock in the morning for ten cents a night. 
One of the mills which I visited at Concord has increased its ca- 
pacity threefold in thirteen years, and at the same time has paid 
regularly ten per cent. dividends. There are some tifteen mills 
in Charlotte and half as many in Concord, and I was told they 
are all doing as well.’ 

“*Doing as well!’ Making money fast with child Jabor paid 
‘ten cents a night/* Is it not high time that some missionary 
work of a practical kind were done in North Carolina and other 
States as well as in far-away countries?” 


AN IDEA OF CHINA’S MILLIONS. 


COMPARISON between the population of the Chinese prov- 
inces and the population of equal areas in the United 
States, which has been going the rounds of the press recently, 
gives a vivid idea of how dense the population is in that country 
where the soil yields four crops every year. In the closest com 
parison, that between Kweichow and the States of Virginia and 
West Virginia, it will be seen that the disparity is more than 3 to 
1, while in the case of Kwantung and Kansas the ratio rises as 
high as 21 tor. One thinks of New England, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and other States as thickly settled until a comparison 


with China makes them appear rural. Here are the figures: 


Area 

(square opula- 

miles). tion. 
NN I EO, CRO ET ee 70,450 33,305,005 
i NNR. stink oéeeece Selec bieenoeanbns 76,670 5,864,720 
LES A RNS eer: Cleo. 5 toy RS 65,104 22,115,827 
ED. xpos baus 0Gk0damiderbocvenantekendes ve 68,735 2,679.184 
ELE EOE DPE EE SL ETD 39,150 11,588,692 
PIII 5.5. cine bibs bhaeies Ge kaie RMN eae aN EE 40,000 1,858,635 
ER nk saree sry bie caeeen haben eh aka hk iS AO ReEKS 72,176 24,534,118 
Ee re eer re 81,750 3,626,252 
NNN 52.2 - 4 du chads hie < Casnkebashonaheesoae 64,554 7,669,181 
wererinia BOR West Virwinte......oovcsescnrcdecccsasee 64,770 2,418,774 
CN 2s cn ihn ad ute civ pi ahh ties ee aemnb es teem 107,969 11,721,576 
renee G0 WH IRCOMGIR,. . o.sisccscsacsccsiasacecceas 111,880 3,780,769 
tg labs bictennces Ove SeUnae Webi sek enenteckats 38,480 23,000,000 
ca aithcsaceee 5 c50scenees eaesetecsoheass beac 40,760 3,672,316 
Ds. checbnbapenscyeestiactaned utaesnbeeenbaeee ces 58,9049 17,937,000 
ER cccncerckd, (cba obess bee ei eeneeeneeehesnesies 50,980 1,837,358 
PN Sis deauners as. 450 xae eee eReaaT bees 65,104 36,248,000 
ENON. 5). ss vss vd acne os coumenabens *he~ 62,000 45700,945 
A TR in i Meg ER OS peegaaed Seen yA) 2 i 56,268 12,211,453 
Ra i5.cascskae .chenhves bvcnb preteens 56,000 3,826,851 
I. 0:35. citi cass anion ounce ein birt hia aiaRE ara Wi dsdet 67,400 8,432,193 
SE ee Te eee ee 76,840 1,058,910 
IE abt Oicntvieecksadsstdhes 125,450 9,285,377 
SE nos) tousandbastnes as-es,. sadebakeeere 155,980 1,208,130 
et Ee 06 hactehsd 6g: cepaeeneseeene 166,800 67,712,897 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kent 'cxy....... - 173,430 11,350,209 
Ngan Hwuy (cseee+ee 06 «600 60506066 onn00R0008 B00 6 48.461 20,596,288 
STEERS, .'0ken6b4Sadnisne shone aainen 47,620 5,997,853 
Kiangsu (OCR ERS 0.09 CUSCERASO ob66RR CSSA TROD 44,500 20,905,171 
Pennsylvania...... 6% 6bbd$ 4005 aSaeetoueameenesinan 44,985 5,258,014 
NNN 6. | scp antin ah: eine oben uel 79,456 29,706,240 
BED. '; 2 ind x pdgeubbtbeie Sone ches eeble Reaeay eudaee 81,700 1,427,096 
Kwangsi Wakeedetees chedhbsredladin bnsenmes es 78,250 5,151,327 
SIGE 53 oc. ons cs san onaa den romnpegaeaern snes 79,205 1,301,826 
Chingkiang Cece cece ecsersccres seesevecevesers 43,000 6,000,000 
I a ek ee a ke aad 45,000 1,110,569 


The population of the United States as a whole is about 20 
Persons per square mile. ‘The population of the Chinese empire 


1s about 300 per square mile. 
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FEWEST FAILURES IN EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


[* spite of the falling prices of iron and some other important 

commodities, and the fears expressed in some quarters that 
business conditions are taking a turn for the worse, statistics 
collected by Bradstreet’ s show that business failures for the first 
half of thisyear make the smallest showing that has appeared 
since 1882. Says Bradstreet’s: 

“Despite the quieting down of general business there has been 
little appreciable increase in business mortality, and the number 
of failures reported for the first six months of the calendar year 
1900 is the smallest noted for eighteen years past. Compared 
with a year ago the falling-off in number is 3.3 per cent, while 
compared with 1898 the decrease is 25 per cent., and even larger 
decreases are noted when comparisons are made with the first 
half of the years 1897 and 1896. This year, in fact, for the first 
time in eighteen years, the six months’ failures have fallen below 
5,000 in number. 

“Statistics of business failures in the United States for six 
months of the calendar years 1879 to 1900, inclusive, are as fol- 
lows 


Per cent. 
Number Estimated Total of assets to 
failures. assets. liabilities. fiabilities. 
i an snenesaeintis 4,880 $27,475,514 $60,064,208 45-7 
iiss <ddendd dieses 5,049 22,890,645 50, 304,253 45-5 
Me isntadtedenst 6,429 36,606,918 72,120, 341 50. 
WRN: cnccanactecovs 7,024 53,011,782 93,656,495 57: 
GC aksK kes sasesus 7,602 60,495,568 10545359936 57- 
Ss a curincuscnnesas 6,597 44,153,044 79,707,861 55. 
WE cake conkenrns 6,528 44,970,825 82,555,339 54- 
WLdkeeacamaumede 6,239 105,371,813 170,860,222 61. 
indent eens ctaaess 5,351 28,935,106 56,535,521 51. 
WR iiktdeéchenesn 6,037 48,206,896 92,370,282 53- 
SOG ci caecadisaencs 5,466 30,025,116 62,867,962 48. 
SOU a wsbccdessseses 5,918 32,803,940 67,411,711 48. 
EBSB. oo cvcvcccccece 55254 34,834,746 64,987,622 53- 
° Seer 5,072 25,643,108 52,778,829 48. 
Masks we dvitdic 5,461 25,509,317 53+241,432 48. 
PRE re cscasaesdensa 6,106 32,955,405 68, 570,505 48. 
a ETE OTL Pee eee 5,444 79,730,078 124,104,357 56. 
Se cassedanesanenn 5,296 39,887,202 735594205 54- 
I ids cketsenes 3649 27,329,765 52,883,289 53 
Ris avesnnkicnnine >. 256 19. 783,523 395533705 50. 
GUS x escdes anion 25399 145727907 31,837,303 46. 
CODE 5 iccincabbere 3,810 29,690,478 60,508,756 49. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
TEDDY. 
Teddy, Teddy, 
Are you ready 
For the hep! hep! hep! 
Will you keep the soldiers steady 
As they step, step, step! 
Will you tell "em what the war 
In the Philippines was for ? 
Make the campaign cannon roar 
In the morning ! 
Teddy, Teddy, 
Are you ready? 
Tell the captains all to shout ! 
Keep the campaign barrel steady 
As the soldiers face about. 
Tell ’em how you rode it rough 
O’er the Spanish wild and tough ; 
Give 'em Spanish war enough 
In the morning! 
Teddy, Teddy, 
Answer “ Ready!” 
We’re depending on you strong ; 
You must keep the old ship steady 
As the billows roll along ; 
’Spite of license and of law, 
Give ’em beef and bullets raw ; 
You’re the card that’s goin’ to draw 
In the morning! 
—The Atlanta Constitution. 
THE powers seem determined to go into the China decorating business. 
The Detrott Tribune. 
CHINA is going to have a lively time in the damage courts when it’s all 
over.— The Detroit News. 
Wak has drained this country of its mules. But the general tendency to 
kick has not materially decreased.— 7he New York World. 
IN politics, odd as it may seem, running ona plank is less calculated to 
take away the breath than simply walking it.—7he Philadelphia Times. 


“IT must be conceded that modern warfare is far less inhuman than the 
fights our ancestors used to have.”’ ‘“ Yes,’’ answered Oom Paul; “I don’t 
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believe the proudest warriors of Greece or Rome ever enjoyed the luxury 
of retreating in a private car.""—7he Washington Star. 


NEVER MEANT ANYTHING By IT.—Altho we have someimes massacred 
Chinese ourselves, we have always done it asa joke.—7he Detroit News. 


IF any other nation has any sort of a grievance against anybody, now is 
the time to make known the fact. A war ortwo more doesn’t matter.— 
The Baltimore American. 


Oom PAUL is no doubt regretting that these matters of absorbing inter- 
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est to Europeans in China could not have occurred a few months earlier,— 
The Washington Star. 


THERE seems to be no limit to the possibilities of American trade. 4 
New York firm is shipping lamps to Bagdad, where Aladdin once flour. 
ished.—7%he St. Louis Globc-Democrat. 


“THERE are grave reasons,”’ said Mr. Hill, ‘* why I can not accept a nom. 
ination for Vice-President.” Having just emerged from his grave, he did 
not feel like being thrust back into it.—7%ke Chicago Tribune. 


PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE following alphabetical key to names connected with the 
Chinese trouble is adapted from an article in a recent 
number of the London DPaz/y Maz/, with some corrections and 
additions, and with the pronunciation of the Chinese and other 
foreign names 


Alexejeff (q-lex-é’yef).—Russian vice Admiral on the far Eastern station. 

Bendemann (ben’de-man). — Rear Admiral, commanding the German 
squadron in the far East. 

Boxers.—The Boxers, or the “I-Ho-Chuan ’’—‘‘I"’ meaning righteous, 
“Ho” uniting, and *‘Chuan”’ defending with the fist—are one of China’s 
many secret societies. They originated in Shantung from the native hos- 
tility to the Germans, and spread all over North China. They are bitterly 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian, and the indorsement of their views by 
the Chinese Government has led to the present intervention of the powers. 
According to Prince Tuan’s recent explanatory imperial decree sent to 
the viceroys, the name of the society relates to “their habit of boxing and 
fencing, at the same time clothing their doings with spiritualistic and 
strange rites.”’ 

Bruce (Rear Admiral John Andrew Thomas).—Second in command of 
the British squadron. 

Chaffee, Adna R. (chaf-f).—Brigadier-General of Volunteers, commanding 
United States forces in China. 

Chang-Chi-Tung (chdng’-chi’-ting’). Viceroy at Hankow. A man of 
great influence among the Chinese ; he has always been an advocate of 
China for the Chinese and has tried to introduce foreign methods with 
Chinese administration and Chinese capital, with most disastrous results. 
Chang-Chi-Tung is at present out of favor with the Empress. 

Chang-Yi (chdng’-yi’), the Director of Mines for the province of Chihli 
and Assistant Director of Northern Railways, a man of great wealth, is 
rising into prominence. He isa favorite of the Dowager Empress as well 
as of the Emperor and of Yung-Lu. He is progressive and in constant touch 
with foreigners, but very cautious; he is likely to rise to higher positions. 

Chao-Shu-Chio (chd’d-shi-chi-4’56), a Chinese, is a recent addition to the 
cabinet. He isa Commissioner of the Railway and Mining Bureau, and is 
a strong conservative, anti-foreign, anti-progress, anti-everything but him- 
self, and exerts a very bad influence. ° 

Chifu (chi-ff’).—One of the treaty ports, the only open port between the 
mouthsof Yang-tse and Peiho. It has the most suitable climate for Euro- 
peans of any of the Chinese ports, and is visited as a sanatorium by per- 
sons from the southern ports. It is close to Wei-hai-Wei, on the north- 
ern extremity of the Shantung peninsula. 

Chekiang (ché"ki-dng’), Central Sea.—Province containing Sanmun, 
Italy’s coveted base. 

Chihli (chf*li’).—Northernmost province, containing Peking. 

Ching, a Manchu, Lord Chamberlain of the Court and Commander of the 
Peking field force. Member of the Tsung-li- Yamen. 

Cologan (co-lo-gan’).—Spanish Minister to China, the “‘doyven ” of the corrs. 

Conger (cen’ger), Edwin H., United States Minister to China. 

_ Corvejolles (cerv-zhol).—Rear-admiral commanding the French squadron 
in the far East. 

Fu (ff).—A prefecture. 

Fuchshima (fi-shi’ma).—General commanding the Japanese force. 

Fukien (ffi-ki-en’).—Province southeast, opposite Formosa. 

Futai (fii-tai’).—The governor of a province. 

Giers, Michael de (girs).—Russian Minister to China. Son of the late Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Haikwan (hai’/kwGn).—Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Hart (Sir Robert), Inspector General of Chinese customs. Until the late 
troubles he has been very popular in China. 

Kang-yi (kdng-yi’), a Manchu, the President of the Board of War anda 
Cabinet Minister, is a strong Conservative and very anti-foreign ; he is in- 
fluential, and is a bad adviser to the Empress. 

Kempff (Rear-Admiral), second in command of the American forces. 

Ketteler (Baron von), German Minister to China, lately assassinated. 

Kiang-Tsu (ki-dng’-tsi’).—Northern sea province, containing Shanghai. 

Kwang-Su (kwdng"-sii’), the present Emperor, and son of Prince Chun, 
now dead, who was younger brother of the late Emperor, Hsien-Fung (hsi- 
en’-ffing’), the Dowager Empress’s husband. Kwang-Su has no issue. 

Kwantung (kwdn-ting’).—Southern province containing Canton. 

Li (lf), the senior member of the Cabinet, a Manchu, is an hereditary 
prince, belonging to a distant branch of the imperial family ; he takes no 
part in foreign affairs, but is much trusted in imperial family matters. 

Li, a Chinese mile, equals one third of an English mile. 

Li-Hung-Chang (li-hfing-chdng), Acting Viceroy at Canton, who is well 
known in Europe, where he has acted as both envoy and minister. Now 
very old. He has often been in disgrace, but is a trusted friend of the 
Dowager Empress. 

Likin (lf-kin’). an inland tax, imposed on foreign goods in transit. 

Liu-Kunyi (li"i-kiin’yi), Viceroy at Nanking. He isa trusted ally of the 
Dowager Empress, but getting old. 

Ma (m4).—General commanding Chinese forces at Tien-Tsin. 

MacDonald (Sir Claude), British Minister to China. Sometimes erro- 


neously referred to as ‘‘Ambassador.’’ There are no foreign representa- 
tives of this rank in China. 


Niu-Chwang (nffi-chwdng’).—A flourishing port which has a British con. 
cession, the chief seaport of Manchuria, and 190 miles north of Port 
Arthur. The Russians have laid out a new town three miles above Niu- 
Chwang for the terminus of their new railway. 

Nishu (nfi’shi).—(Baron) Japanese Minister to China. 

Nganhwei (ngGn"hwé’l).—Inland province. 

Pei-Ho (péi-ho’) (North River), rises beyond the great wail, and flowing 
past Peking and Tien-Tsin, debouches into the Gulf of Liao-Tung (If-@/%G- 
ting), the last eight miles of its course being through mud flats. At its 
mouth are the Taku forts. 

Peking (pi-king’), the northern capital of China since 1260, a very old, 
evil-smelling town, standing in the middle of an extensive plain twelve 
miles north of Tung-Chow on the Pei-Ho, and 160 miles from the sea. It is 
surrounded by walls 50 feet high and 60 feet wide, and 1s entered through 
strong gates, all of which are closed at night. Hereis the palace and here 
are the legations. The populace is anti-foreign with an intensity which is 
barely conceivable. The estimated population is 1,300,000. 

Pichon (pi-shen).—French Minister to China. 

Port Arthur, now the Russian naval base in the far East. It was leased 
to Russia in 1898, with the adjacent seas and territory to the north, the 
whole forming the province of Kwang-Tung (kwGng"-ting). Port Arthur is 
reserved as a naval port for Russian and Chinese war-ships, and closed to 
other nations. By Russian efforts it has become a very powerful and im- 
portant base. 

Pu-Chun (pii’-chiin’), the present Emperor's heir, nominated by the 
Dowager Empress. He is the grandson of the brother of the late Emperor 
Hsien-Fung ahd Prince Chun, and first cousin once removed to the present 
Emperor. 

Raggi, Marquis (ri’-ji).—Italian Minister to China. 

Remey (ri/mi).—Rear-Admiral commanding the American naval forces 
in the Far East. 

Schwartenstein (Dr. von Mumm von) (fun mum fun skwarts’én-stain).— 
The newly appointed German Minister to China. 

Shanghai (shdng hai’ or shang’-hai), the largest and most important of the 
Chinese treaty ports. It is situated 12 miles from the mouth of a branch of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, in the Province of Kiang-Tsu. The population is 
nearly 4,000,000, including over 3,000 foreigners. It was declared a treaty 
port open tothe world in 1842. The British Government established the 
Supreme Consular Court and Court of Appeal for all China and Japan at 
Shanghai. 

Shan-Tung (shdn'tiing’).—Province bordering the Gulf of Pe-chi-li (pé 
chi’-li) to the south. Contains Kiao-chou (ki-G’-d-chau’ ) and Wei-hai-Wei 
(wé/i-hai-wé’f). 

Sheng, Administrator of Telegraphs and of Railways, the head of the 
Imperial Bank of China, and of the China Merchants’ Steamship Company. 
A most influential man, and in constant relations with foreigners. 

Squeeze.—General term of extortion ; the secret commission which every 
Chinaman makes on any transaction with a foreigner. 

Sze-Chuen (tsé’-chii’en).—Province bordering Tibet. 

Tael (tél).—A Chinese coin of two denominations. According to the lat- 
est quotations received at the Chinese Consulate in New York, the “Shang- 
hai tael” equals $0.66 and the “Ku-ping tael’’ equals $0.72; while the 
“dragon dollar,” another coin, equals $o.50. 

Taku (td’ki).—Forts situated at the mouth of the Pei-ho, consisting of 
three main forts, the North, South, and New. At the time when they were 
captured by the allied forces of England and France in 1860 they mounted 
about 300 guns. Behind the forts there extends for twenty miles inland an 
intricate system of moats. Defended by modern artillery and skilful 
artillerists, they would be practically impregnable. They were taken by 
the allied forces on June 17. 

Tien-Tsin (ti-en’-tsin").—One of the treaty ports, is on the Pei-ho, and 
seventy miles from Peking. 

Tsung-li-Yamen (tsfing-li-ya’-men).—They serve the Chinese Government 
as Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Until the war of 1860 all foreigners were 
treated as belonging to dependent or tributary nations, and on this basis 
all foreign affairs had been conducted by a special department of the Board 
of Ceremonies. The war, however, showed that the nations of the West 
could not be treated as tributary tribes, and to meet the emergency, 
Prince Kung invented the Tsung-li-Yamen as the most suitable method of 
dealing with foreign Ministers. 

Tuan (ti’dn), the father of Pu-Chun (pii’-chiin’), who isthe heir-apparent 
and first cousinof Kwang-Su, the Emperor. He is now leading the ultra- 
anti-foreign movement at the palace. 

Tsze-Hsi An (tsé"-hsi’-Gn’), the Dowager Empress, now sixty-five years 
old, widow of the Emperor. Hsien-Fung (hsi-en"-fiing’), who died in 1861. 
No blood relation to the present Emperor, who is the son of Hsien-Fungs’s 
brother, the late Prince Chun. 

Wang-Wen-Shao (wdng’-wen’sh4’o).—President of the Board of Revenue, 
a member of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and a Commissioner of the Railway 
and Mining Bureau. He is the most liberal member of the Cabinet, and 
the least anti-foreign. 

Wu Ting Fang (wi’ting’fang’).—Chinese Minister at Washington. 

Yamen (yd@’men).—An official residence. 

Yu-lu (yii’-li).—The Viceroy of Chihli,a timid man, but by no means 
anti-foreign. He has influence at court. 

Yung-Lu (yiing’-li’).—A Manchu, the Commander in Chief of the North- 
ern armies, and probably the most influential man in China. He has great 
power, and is a favorite of the Empress Dowager. He is somewhat pro- 
gressive, and inclined to lead the Empress into the paths of We ‘ern 
progress, and is also a member of the Cabinet. 

Yunnan (yfin’Gn).—Most westerly province. 


a (as in sofa), g (ask), 4 (arm), a (at), a (accord), 4 (fare), au (house), b (bed), ¢ (cat), ch (church), H=ch (loch), d (did), dh=th (then), e (net), e Cover), @ (fate). 

f (fun), g (go), h Chat), i (it), f (machine), ai (aisle), j (jest), k (kink), ] (lad), J=lli (brilliant), m (man), n (nut), fi=ny (union), f (bon) F., n (ink), 0 (obey), 5 (no), 
© (not) 6 (nor), ei (oil), p (pay),cw=qu (queer), r (roll), s (hiss), sh (she), t (tell), th (thin), u (full), fi (rule, equivalent to oo in cool), if (mute), yi (unit), i (diine) 
- Ger., u (up), & (burn), v (van), x (wax), y (yet), z (zone) zh=z (azure). 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE PRESENT EBB-TIDE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


EW even of the most enthusiastic believers in the literary 
F tendencies of the day—who see in the present era the com- 
mencement of a new artistic, literary, social, and political mil- 
lennium—dispute that in actual literary accomplishment the lat- 
ter years of the century indicate a lull in the tide. Indeed, Mr. 
Edward Dicey, the English author and journalist, who writes in 
arecent number of Lzterature (London), holds that the first half 
of the Victorian era—from 1837 to 1870—was vastly superior in 
the quality of its literary output to the second half—from 1870 to 
the present day. He writes: 

“In order to establish my contention, it will, I think, be suffi- 
cient to recall the names of the writers who were in their prime 
in the first of the above-named periods. The leading literary 
celebrities of the first period may be cited as follows: In history 
we could boast of Macaulay, Carlyle, Hallam, Froude, and 
Grote. In records of travel and adventure we could name Bur- 
ton, Baker, Kinglake, and Borrow. In poetry we had Tenny- 
son, the Brownings, Swinburne, Rossetti, and Matthew Arnold. 
In fiction we could claim Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Lever, Wilkie Collins, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, Captain Marryat, and a host of minor writers 
who, if they had lived at the present day, would, I think, have 
been reckoned among the Dz majores, not the Diz minores, of 
the world of letters. 

“Against the above record what has the second period to show? 
In history Dr. Creighton, Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Dr. Stubbs, Mr. 
Lecky, and Mr. Justin McCarthy. In travel and adventure no 
name of first-class eminence occurs to my memory. In poetry 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr. Watson. In fic- 
tion, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Meredith, the late Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Hardy, 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Corelli, Mr. Hich- 
ens, and Mr. George Moore. As the major portion of these 
writers are friends or acquaintances of my own, I say nothing 
as to my appreciation of their respective claims to literary 
repute. All I contend is that taken collectively the writers of 
the 1870 to 1900 epoch can not be considered the equals of their 
predecessors from 1840 to 1870. It may be noted that in this list 
I have omitted the name of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The omis- 
sion is not due to any lack of repect for his literary genius, but 
toa doubt whether he can be properly classed in this category of 
our latter-day authors, whether he ought not rather to be re- 
garded as the pioneer of a new era of English literature.” 


Neither does Mr. Dicey think that literature has the same kind 
of hold on the English public as in the earlier period, altho more 
books are now brought out and the reading public has enor- 


mously increased. He writes: 


“Iam old enough to remember the intense interest which was 
felt at the time when the novels of Dickens and Thackeray ap- 
peared in monthly numbers. Indeed, my earliest literary recol- 
lection is of being allowed as a little child to sit up beyons my 
usual hour on the days when the monthly instalments of the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop’ were read out in the then remote country 
village where my childhood was passed. I doubt greatly whether 
at the present day the appearance of any work of fiction by our 
most popular novelists excites anything like the amount of atten- 
tion which my generation entertained for the masterpieces of 
their time. But on this point I speak with comparatively little 
confidence, as each generation has its own standard of merit, a 
Standard which rarely commends itself to the judgment of its 
forerunners. 

“If I were asked to assign any reason for the decline in liter- 
ary talent displayed, as I contend, during the last thirty years, 
I should find it very difficult to answer the question. I think the 
great extension of the reading public, owing to board schools and 
the cheap press, has done something to augment the quantity 
and lower the quality of our current literature. I think too, that 
the enormous increase of periodicals and the high prices paid for 
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contributions have tended to divert to ephemeral productions 
talent that might otherwise have been employed in labor less 
lucrative but more enduring. Still, the main cause of the de- 
cline, if decline there is, is best explained by the saying, Poeta 
nascitur, non fit. In literature, as in all other human affairs, 
fertile periods are succeeded by periods comparatively sterile, to 
be followed in their turn by periods of abundance. . I have 
such faith in the future of our English race—a faith strenghened 
by the experience of the last few months—that I should be the 
last person to assume as my ‘personal view’ the theory that the 
world of English letters has passed its prime or has entered upon 
a period of permanent decay. Sooner or later the ebb is bound 
to be succeeded by the flood. There were long and compara- 
tively blank periods between the eras of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, of Swift and Sterne and Fielding, of Byron and Scott 
and Shelley, and of Dickens and Thackeray. I can not even 
entertain the supposition that our English language—the sim- 
plest, noblest, and richest, as I hold, that the world has ever 
known since the days of ancient Greece—a language destined to 
become the leading mother tongue of the civilized globe, will 
find in the future any dearth of writers to carry on the high 
achievements of English letters. We may be—I myself think 
we are—for the moment in slack waters. All we have to do is 
to wait confidently for the turning of the tide.” 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE: A LITERARY NIHILIST. 


T has often been observed that France, suffering periodically 
from that prevalent epidemic, decrepitude of faith, has al- 
ways been able to find at hand a ready remedy, whether it be 
optimism or pessimism, positivism or negation. ‘The latest and 


most approved rem- 








edy in the French 
pharmacopeeia is lit- 
erary nihilism, and 
its chief exponent is 
M. Anatole France. 
A writer in Zhe 





Cornhill Magazine 


(June) says of him 


“Of his many 
critics (and they are 
all enthusiasts), one 
has written, ‘Il est 
l’extréme fleur du 
génie latin’ [‘ He is 
the highest flower of 
the Latin genius’]. 
Among English 
writers it is difficult 
to name any whom 
he resembles with 














any degree of dis- 





tinctness. Generi 
cally speaking, as M. ANATOLE FRANCE, 

a master of irony 

and a humorist of Cervantic descent, he has not a little in 
common with Fielding and with Disraeli, but in subtlety he sug- 
gests a much closer resemblance to Mr. Meredith, while in sen- 
timent he is a good deal nearer than either to Dickens. As a 
practitioner of fiction he takes perhaps a greater license than 
any of the masters named, for he is less a novelist than a thinker 
in novelistic form. 
us to match him; but by combining some of the features of Ches- 
terfield, of Sterne, and of Matthew Arnold, we may get some 
idea of the pellucid clearness, the happy glint of fancy, and the 
felicity in phrase that goto make up a style aéso/utely free from 
any straining after effect. With all great artists it is the same, 
their talent seems to ignore labor. 
worked their hardest (like Cowper) to attain this sovereign ap- 


As regards style, it is still more difficult for 


Yet the best writers have 
pearance of ease. Few have perhaps got nearer perfection in 
the attempt than the author of ‘Columba’ (the ‘Premier Prose’ 


of Victor Hugo's anagram), between whom and the writer of 
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‘Pierre Noziere’ we should like well enough, if we dared, to sug- 
gest a comparison. ar 

“The writer with whom Anatole France has the most striking 
affinity is not one of those that we have named, and not Heine, 
but Lucian, that strange contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose playful satire has still so much that is of modern applica- 
tion about it. In his fondness for the dialog form, in his calm 
abstention from needless explanations, in his admirable blend- 
ing of comedy and philosophy, and in the delightful wayward- 
ness of his narrative, by which the tedious portions of the tale 
proposed seem as if by magic evaded, M. France is continually 
suggestive of Lucian; and in his ‘ Histoire Contemporaine’ he 
has erected for himself a much better claim to the title of ‘ Lucian 
Redivivus’ than even Raspe can be said to have done by his im- 
mortal fantasia in the key of the ‘Vera Historia’ (to wit, ‘ Baron 
Munchausen’)...... 

“The inclination of the author to irony is qualified by a feel- 
ing of profound compassion for human wretchedness. Against 
the skeptic’s tendency to coldness and dryness, which seemed to 
be gaining so terribly upon Flaubert’s work in his later years, 
M. France is happily preserved by a delicate imagination and a 
very profound sensibility. Skepticism has never gained over 
his heart. He enjoys feeling even more than apprehending. 
‘Truths discovered by the intelligence remain sterile. The 
heart alone is capable of fertilizing its dreams.’ So he upholds 
sentiment against reflection, and he dwells with a constant de- 
light upon the vanity of intelligence, the inutility of science, the 
incurable conceit of human reason. Ignorance, he says, is a 
necessary condition not merely of happiness, but of existence. 
It is one of our delusions to suppose that scientific truth differs 
essentially from vulgar error; is it not indeed a complete mis- 
take to endeavor to learn so much, when we shall never really 
know anything?” 


This philosophical and literary nihilism is reflected in many of 
the portraits of students and ecclesiastics whom M. France de- 
picts. In the finely wrought portrait of M. Pigonneau, the big- 
oted self-absorption of the typical specialist is drawn with ex- 
quisiteraillery. He puts the following soliloquy into Pigonneau’s 
mouth : 


aan 


I have consecrated my.entire life, as is well known, to the 
study of Egyptian archeology, nor have my labors been sterile. 
I can say, without self-flattery, that my ‘‘ Memoir upon the Han- 
dle of an Egyptian Mirror in the Louvre Museum” may still be 
consulted with advantage, tho it was one of my earliest pro- 
ductions. . . . Encouraged by the flattering reception accorded 
to my studies by colleagues at the Institut, I was tempted for a 
moment to embark upon a work of a very much wider scope—no 
less than a broad survey of the weights and measures in use at 
Alexandria under the reign of Ptolemy Auletes (80-52 B.c.). 
But I recognized very soon that a subject so general and so vast 
is not in any way adapted for treatment by a genuine man of 
science, and that serious scholarship could undertake it only at 
the risk of finding itself compromised amid all kinds of adven- 
tures. I felt that in considering several subjects at one and the 
same time I was abandoning the fundamental principle of an 
archeologist. If to-day I confess my error, if I avow the incon- 
ceivable enthusiasm which launched me upon a project so ex- 
travagant, I do it in the interest of the young student, who will 
learn from my example to subdue his imagination. It is likely 
to be his most cruel enemy; for the scholar who has not suc- 
ceeded in stifling the imagination within him is forever lost to 
science. I shudder still when I think of the chasms over which 
I was dangled by my adventurous spirit in this (happily) transi- 
tory ardor for general ideas. I was within an ace of what is 
called History! What an abysm! I was upon the point of fall- 
ing into Art. For History is really no more, or at best only a 
specious and false science. Is it not a matter of common knowl- 
edge to-day that the historian has preceded the archeologist, 
just as the astrologer has preceded the astronomer, the alchemist 
the chemist—nay, as the ape has preceded the man? But thank 
heaven! I got off with a fright.’ 

“Another stage in the evolution of the erudite mind as con- 
ceived by Anatole France is marked by the character of M. 
Jéréme Coignard, a theological student of the greatest punctilio 
in regard to all matters of ritualistic tradition and doctrinal ac- 
curacy, but a thoroughgoing sensualist and a libertine, not only 
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in action, but also in his whole philosophy of life. For an ex. 
ample of his ethical doctrine as applied to the subject of fem. 
nine pride, we may refer the reader to the story of St. Mary the 
Egyptian, as interpreted by Coignard to his scholar, Jacques 
Tournebreche, in‘ La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque.’ a 

“Full of these racy, semi-blasphemous tirades, we have jp 
Coignard a rich type of the clerical mendicant of a former age, 
in whom familiarity with theological mysteries had bred a well. 
nigh atheistical contempt for sacred subjects and inspired texts, 
Peace upon earth, it is Coignard’s conclusion, can only be at- 
tained by mutual contempt between man and man. ‘If men 
only despised themselves and each other sincerely, they would 
no longer do evil, and would live together in an amiable tran- 
quillity. All the evils of polite society are derived from the fact 
that the citizens thereof think too highly of themselves, raising 
honor like a monster upon an altar of misery, both mental and 
corporeal. Of all the things that I detest, I hate worst this 
spirit which renders men proud and cruel, this pride which re. 
quires them to honor themselves and to honor their neighbors, 
As if any one of the race of Adam could be worthy of honor! 
What a detestable idolatry! No, no! To assure to human be- 
ings an existence which may have something pleasant about it, it 
is absolutely necessary to recall them to their native humility.’” 

In M. France's later work, entitled ‘‘ Histoire Contemporaire,” 
the full force of his pessimistic philosophy is felt, and the play- 
ful irony of his earlier characters is almost wholly replaced bya 
cynicism full of profound bitterness. 


BURTON'S ‘“*KASIDAH”’’—A LITERARY HOAX, 


()** of the most curious of the many hoaxes with which Eng- 
lish literature abounds is the ‘“Kasidah of Haji Abdie 
Al-Yazdi”—‘* A Lay of the Higher Law,” by the late Sir Richard 
Burton, the famous traveler and writer. Unlike Mrs. Brown- 

ing’s ‘Sonnets 








a from the  Portu- 


guese,” this “trans- 
lation "—which was 
composed seven 
years before  Fitz- 
Gerald’s  ‘ Rubai- 
yat,” and is now 
first publicly issued 
in an independent 
form—was for many 
years accepted as a 
genuine translation 
from the Persian, 
The poem has at 
times received ex- 
travagant _— praise. 
Lady Burton herself 
compares it to the 
Rubaiyaét of Fitz- 
Gerald. She never 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. read it without 























tears, and her hus- 
band, she says, used to take it away from her because it impressed 
her thus deeply. Another reader has compared it to the Book 
of Job. Zhe Academy (June 9), however, voices the sentiment 
of most critical readers in regarding it as inthe main a pretentious 
piece of poetical tinsel, yet with some passages of singular merit. 
The‘ Kasidah,’” says 7he Academy, “is, in substance, a mix- 
ture of agnosticism and the worship of humanity—with little trace 
of the pantheism which Lady Burton ascribes toit. But whereas 
true poetry is synthetic, not analytic, the bulk of the * Kasidah’ is 
purely critical and destructive—in which point it is a faithful 
echo of most modern thought.” The poem reviews the chief 
creeds and religious systems of Orient and Occident, with forci- 
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ble comment on each. After this long stretch of rather weari- 
some analysis, the conclusion of the poem, a brilliant piece of 
philosophical synthesis, contains an outline of the religious edi- 
fice which Burton would erect on the ruins of the world religions. 
This is his final word to humanity: 

Survey thy kind as One whose wants in the great Human Whole unite; 
The Homo rising high from earth to seek the Heavens of Life-in-Light ; 


And hold Humanity one man, whose universal agony 

Still strains and strives to gain the goal, where agonies shall cease to be. 

Believe in all things; none believe; judge not nor warp by “ Facts” the 
thought ; ; : ‘ 

See clear, hear clear, tho life may seem MAay4 and mirage, Dream and 
Naught. 

Adjure the Why and seek the How : the God and gods enthroned on high 

Are silent all, are silent still ; nor hear thy voice, nor deign reply. 

The Now, that indivisible point which studs the length of infinite line, 

Whose ends are nowhere, is thine all, the puny all thou callest thine. 

perchance the law some Giver hath: Let be! let be! what canst thou 
know? 

A myriad races came and went ; this Sphinx hath seen them come and go. 

Haply the Law that rules the world allows to man the widest range ; 

And haply Fate's a Theist-word, subject to human chance and change. 

This “I’’ may finda future Life, a nobler copy of our own, 

Where every riddle shall be read, where every knowledge shall be known ; 


Where ’twill be man’s to see the whole of what on earth he sees in part ; 
Where change shall ne’er surcharge the thought; nor hope deferred shall 
hurt the heart. 


But !—faded flower and fallen leaf no more shall deck the parent tree; 
And man once dropt by Tree of Life what hope of other life has he? 


The shatter’d bowl shall know repair; the riven lute shail sound once 
more ; 

But who shall mend the clay of man, the stolen breath to man restore ? 

The shiver’d clock again shall strike; the broken reed shall pipe again 

But we, we die, and death is one, the doom of brutes, the doom of men. 

Then, if Nirwana round our life with nothingness, ’tis hapiy best ; 

Thy toil and troubles, want and wo at length have won their guerdon— 
Rest. 





PURITANISM AND THE THEATER. 


R. WILLIAM ARCHER calls attention to the fact that 
in Mr. Sheldon’s recent attempt to show the world how 
Christ would have edited a newspaper, he boycotted three impor- 
tant subjects: sport, the stock exchange, and the theater; thus 
showing, especially in the case of the theater, that the old Puri- 
tan spirit is still rife in America. The imitative art was unknown 
in Palestine in the time of Christ, but, thinks Mr. Archer, had He 
ever come in contact with it, His would have been the Tolstoyan 
view of art. Undoubtedly the Anglo-American stage needs 
cleansing, he says, but we should condemn that Puritanism 
which holds aloof from theaters of all kinds, and fails to distin- 
guish wholesome drama from dramas of a baser sort. Mr. Archer 
writes (in Zhe Critic, July): 

“I have no sympathy with Mr. Sheldon’s total boycotting of 
the theater. But if he had gone manfully into the temple of art 
and tried to scourge from it the dealers in patently noxious wares 
—rancid vulgarity and leering uncleanness—he would have 
earned my heartiest applause. Vulgar entertainments there 
will always be so long as there are people of vulgar tastes to be 
catered for But their popularity, in England at any rate, 
would be much less overwhelming if people of culture and refine- 
ment did not affect and even parade in regard to the theater a 
vulgarity of taste which they would blush to own in regard to 
any other department of art or of life.” 

Such plays as “The Belle of New York,” which depicts fast 
life, have a peculiar influence upon society. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men—‘ not merely irresponsible undergraduates, but dons 
and dignitaries,” flock to such entertainments with “intolerance 
of imperfect strivings toward what is noble, combined with a 
cynical delight in whatever is cleverly ignoble and expansively 
base.” Mr. Archer concludes ; 

“We must draw a clearer line between what is reputable and 
what is disreputable in the work of the stage before we can blame 
our Puritan assailants for not recognizing the distinction. I do 
not myself think the Puritan ideal of life a practicable one, and 
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am far from desiring that the stage should ever conform to it; 
but that is no reason why I should stand by unprotesting, and 
see a beautiful art soiled by brainless pruriency and reckless li- 
cense. It was a dramatist (and assuredly no Puritan) who 
wrote— 
The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit— 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


In Eis quality as a gentleman, if in no other, the Authority 
whom Mr. Sheldon invokes would assuredly find much to pain 
and disgust Him in the theater of to-day. Why should not we 
so far follow‘ In His Steps’ as to try, even in the theater, to 
think and feel like gentlemen?” 





D’ANNUNZIO’S SYMBOLICAL TRAGEDY, “LA 
GIOCONDA.” 


HE conflict between love and art, as appeared from the re- 
view of Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s latest novel, ‘Il Fuoco,” 
is a problem that has recently engaged the attention of this lead- 
ing Italian poet-dramatist-novelist. It now appears that in a 
work which preceded the fictional work named, but which has 
not attracted critical notice till now, the same subject is treated 
in a more serious, not to say tragic manner. The work in ques- 
tion is a drama in prose—in highly poetic and beautiful prose, 
according to some critics—which Eleanora Duse has been pre- 
senting this season in London. The play is dedicated, curiously 
enough, to ‘“‘Eleanora Duse of the beautiful hands,” and its 
theme has been described as ‘‘the tragedy of a pair of hands.” 
It is symbolical in its main idea, yet realistic in form and exter- 
nal aspects. It depicts the terrible punishment of a woman who 
has put the claims of wifely affection above those of art. Like 
Ibsen's ‘* When We Dead Awaken,” “‘ La Gioconda” has a famous 
sculptor, his wife, and his model for its principal characters. 
The plot may be briefly summarized : 


Lucio Setta/a is an artist married to a rather commonplace 
woman, S7/vza, and under the spell of his model Za Gioconda. 
The jealousy of ihe wife and the imperious sway of fhe mcdel 
finally drive the artist to an attempt at suicide, and in the first 
act we find him recovering from the illness which followed this 
attempt. Reconciliation between husband and wife is promised, 
but the artist feels that he can not resist La Gioconda. During 
the illness, the wife was caring for the sick man, but the model 
was intent upon the preservation of a great, unfinished statue. 
The wife confronts La Gzoconda at the studio, and the model— 
who appears as a mysterious, veiled woman-—waves her aside 
with this assertion of her superior right over Lucio; “‘ This is not 
a house; this is not the seat of every-day affections; this is not 
the sanctum of the domestic virtues. This is a spot beyond the 
range of laws, outside the scope of mere routine rights and duties. 
Here a sculptor makes his statues; here he remains alone with 
the instruments of his art. I am only one of these instruments. 
Nature sent me to him to bear him a message and serve him, 
and I obey.” 


Recrimination ensues, and then a struggle. The wife resorts 
to a falsehood, telling La Gzoconda that Lucio has ordered her to 
leave the studio and never to return. The model, enraged and 
determined to avenge art, seeks to destroy the last great work in 
which she has assisted. .S7/vza is frightened at the effect of her 
falsehood, but she can not save the statue. It is overthrown, and 
Sz/via’s hands are totally crushed by the weight of the falling 
marble. 

In the final act, the wife’s terrible punishment is realistically 
and poignantly portrayed. She carries her stumps concealed in 


the folds of her gown. She can not even caress her own child 


and play with the curls of little Beata. La Sirenetta, another 


mysterious creature, is introduced, and her function seems to be 
to enforce the cruelty of the wife’s suffering by innocent ques- 


tions and comments. Meantime Zwc7zo returns to the studio and 
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to La Gioconda. Art has triumphed. Human love must yield 
to single-minded devotion to Beauty and Nature. 

There is much of the Ibsen manner in this drama, as critics 
point out. The theme is old, and, as Mr. William Archer points 
out, it has been utilized by Racine and Shakespeare, as well as 
by Dumas, Angier, Hauptmann, and Maeterlinck. Ibsen has 
had recourse to it in three plays. Yet Mr. Archer declares that 
the play is ‘“‘a new thing in literature.” He acclaims it as a 
superb piece of dramaturgy and thinks it Shakespearian. Wri- 
ting in the London Wor/d, this dean of British dramatic critics 
says: 


“What, then, makes the playa new thing? Simply the intense 
and vivid genius that animates every line of it. Never before, 
within my knowledge, has such magnificent prose been employed 
in drama. It is as exquisite as the prose of Alfred de Musset or 
Maeterlinck, and at the same time far less mannered and more 
robust. In point of smoothness, suppleness, and sonority I can 
compare it with nothing less than those two immortal fragments 
of dramatic prose, //am/et’s advice to the players and his speech 
to Rosencrantz and Guilderstern, ‘1 have of late, but where- 
fore I know not,’ etc. Imagine a whole play written with the 
like consummate mastery of style, in the most logical as well as 
the most limpidly melodious of languages, and you have some 
idea of the charm of ‘La Gioconda.’ D’Annunzio’s prose is cer- 
tainly not realistic, any more than Shakespeare's blank verse or 
Racine’s Alexandrines. No human beings ever expressed them- 
selves on the spur of the moment with such perfection of rhythm 
and phrasing, with imagery so luminous and so abundant. 
Lucio’s exposition, in the second act, of the reasons of his thral- 
dom to Givconda, and the great scene between Gvoconda and 
Si/via in the third act, have all the charm of the finest oratory. 
As regards splendor of rhetoric, indeed, /zczo’s oration makes 
no bad second to Antony's. At the same time there is nothing 
undramatic in this oratory. It throbs with life; it tingles with 
personal feeling. 

“In point of invention, I know nothing finer even in Ibsen than 
the idea of the finished statue preserved by Gzoconda while S7/via 
is saving the sculptor’s life. The natural, inevitable symbolism 
of the thing is perfect. Sz/vza’s fatal falsehood, too, is a dra- 
matic invention of the first order, while as for the figure of Za 
Strenetta and the whole conception of the last act, they are things 
of enchanting beauty and pathos.” 

Mr. Archer avows that he approached the play with a hostile 
prejudice, having had no faith in D’Annunzio’s dramatic faculty , 
but he declares himself absolutely conquered by the merits of 
““La Gioconda.” Other critics share his enthusiasm, tho a dis- 
cordant note is heard from some quarters, where the subject of 
the drama is found distasteful and painful. 





Some Common Misquotations.—Perhaps the com- 
monest of all misquotations in the English language is the 
phrase “to the manor born” for the true form “to the manner 
born.” Probably even the speaker who quotes this Shake- 
spearian phrase correctly will find some quotations in the follow- 
ing list (selected by the London Academy from a longer list in 
The Pall Mall Gazette) which have hitherto caused him to 
stumble. The misquotations come first in this list, then the 
correct rendering : 


“The tongue is an unruly memder.”—“ But the tongue can no 
man tame; it is an unruly ev7/.” (James iii. 8.) 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.--—‘‘ Charity sha// cover 
the multitude of sins.” (1 Peteriv. 8. Rev. Vers.: ‘Love cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins.”) 

“A little Anow/edge is a dangerous thing.”—‘‘A little /earn- 
ing isa dangerous thing.” (Pope, ‘Essay on Criticism.” Mis- 
quoters are hereby given notice that Pope was a man of intelli- 
gence, and did not write nonsense.) 

“4 man convinced against his will W7// hold the same opinion 
still.”"—“ He that complies against his will /s of Azs own opinion 
still.” (Butler, ‘‘Hudibras,” Part III. Butler also was a man 
of intelligence.) 
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“Make assurance doubly sure.”"—*Make assurance doubh 
sure.” (‘‘Macbeth,” Act V. Sc. i.) 

‘ Benedic/ the married man ” should be ‘ Benedicé the marrieg 
man.” (‘Much Ado about Nothing.”) 

“ Falleth as the gentle dew.”— Droppeth as the gentle rain” 
(‘‘Merchant of Venice,” Act IV. Sc. i.) 

“The man that hath no music in Azs sou/.”-—‘‘ The man that 
hath no music 7a himself.” (lbid., Act V. Se. i.) 

“Falls like Lucifer, Never to r7se again.”—“ Falls like Lucifer, 
Never to Aofe again.” (‘Henry VIIL.,” Act III. Se. ii.) 

“Thick as au/umn leaves in Vallombrosa.”"—* Thick as autum. 
na/ leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” (Milton, 
‘Paradise Lost,” Book I.) 

“Fresh fe/ds and pastures new.”—" Fresh woods and pastures 
new.” (Milton, ‘‘ Lycidas.”) 

“Just cause and impediment.”—‘ Cause or just impediment,” 
(Book of Common Prayer.) 

“The even tenor of their way.”—‘‘ The wozse/ess tenor of their 


way.” (Gray’s “Elegy.”) 


A POETICAL PUZZLE. 


EADERS of the living British poets will find it an interest. 

ing exercise to identify the writers of the following verses 

(given in a recent number of the London Ox//ook). According 

to this veracious authority, they were written in an album on 
Primrose Day (April 19) : 


When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and gold, 

Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick inthe 
mold. 

“'Tis the nineteenth of April,’’ he said, ‘‘as old Moore discloses, 

And how in the name of goodness am I going to pin on these primroses?” 

G. B. SH-W, 

P.S.—The first two lines of the foregoing epigram were written by the 

unmentionable bard, R. K. 


O patient and pallid, with petals 
Of the shade of the sand of the sea, 
I like you much better than nettles— 
You are flowers to me! 
A. C. SW-NB-RNE, 
The British Lion sits and smiles, 
And shouts: ‘“*’Fore Heaven, we can not yield!” 
While English lanes for miles and miles 
Grow yellow for our Beaconsfield. 
ALFR-D A-ST-N. 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to Tim, 
And plaguey little more. 

Dublin Express please copy. T. M. H—ty. 
Should have been very pleased to oblige, but am quite off song till year 
after next. Would one of my famous feeble fablesdo? ‘A primrose, 
meeting a traction engine, said to him: ‘Is your name Benjamin? Be 

cause, if so, I have a crow to pluck with you,’” etc. 
W-LL-M W-Ts-N, Poet. 


Primroses 
That come from Kentin early trains, and take 
The British chest with beauty. O. S—M-N. 


I, Hoobah, the Prince of my land, black-haired and flat-footed, 
Out of the mountains of Moobah beheld them, beheld them ; 
Yellow were they, quite yellow—as clay at the bottom of Doobah. 
But between you and me and Mr. George Moore and the gatepost, 
They have really nothing to do with the great Celtic movement ; 
Wherefore, why should I write about them at all, at all? 

W. B. Y—TS. 





NOTES. 


THE late Stephen Crane had nearly completed a new novel at the time 
of his death, and it is said that the final chapters will now be written by 
Mr. Robert Barr. 


Punch comes forward with a new recipe which many readers may find 
refreshing in the present heated season : 


A NEW LITERARY DRINK. 


One tumbler of Byron’s rhetorical splash, 

One dram of Macaulay’s heroical dash, 

A smack of old Campbell (for flavoring this is): 

Mix all up together, and drink while it fizzes. 

Can you doubt what the beverage is that you’re tippling? 
It’s capital, first-rate, in fact, R-dy-rd K-pl-ng. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


RAILROADS IN CHINA. 


HE subject of Chinese railroads has a peculiar interest at 
the present time, for among all the innovations that have 
raised popular hatred against the “foreign devils” they are per- 
haps the most prominent, owing to the impossibility of building 
them without desecrating the sacred graves that are scattered 
over the Flowery Kingdom. We quote the following paragraphs 
from an article in Engineering News on“ The Present Status 
of Railway Development in China”: 


“The first railway constructed in China was a short line built 
in 1876 to connect Shanghai with Woosung. This line, 11 miles 
long, was built and operated by an English company, but it was 
later destroyed by order of the Chinese Government, and the 
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rails were taken to Formosa. While the destruction of this road 
is charged to popular dislike of railways, the people in this case 
were only the agents of the mandarin class, which feared that 
the foreign element was obtaining too much power, and would 
eventually interfere with Chinese affairs and their own schemes. 

“The northern railways of China had their origin in the exploi- 
tation of the coal-mines of Kai-Ping, east of Peking, and oper- 
ated since 1885. The commercial direction of these mines was 
in the hands of the Chinese; but an English engineer, Claude 
W. Kinder, now engineer-in-chief of the imperial railways of 
China, had charge of the actual working of the mines. At first 
the coal was hauled to Hsu-ko-Chuang on a little tramway, about 
Ir miles long, and then carried to Tien-Tsin by water. The 
trouble with this arrangement was that in winter, when business 
should have been most active, the river was frozen up and trans- 
port was impossible. After much cautious work on the part of 
Mr. Kinder in overcoming the Chinese prejudice against rail- 
ways, and by indomitable perseverance, a line was finally built 
to Tien-Tsin and to Taku, on the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. This railway 
was exclusively Chinese, in capital and in direction, and the line 
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was further extended to the northeast of Kai-Ping, to reach the 
new ccllieries opened at Ku-Yeh. 

“In 1892, Li Hung Chang, then viceroy of Pe-chi-li... de- 
cided to extend the road to Shan-Hai-Kouan, upon the coast, 
north of Taku. In 1895, after the Chinese-Japanese war, the 
Chinese Government bought the railway between Ku-Yeh and 
Tien-Tsin; and the English engineers, now at the head of the 
Imperial Chinese Railway, prolonged the line from Shan-Hai- 
Kouan toward New-Chwang and Kiau-Chau. The Imperial Rail- 
way then included the Peking-Tien-Tsin line as well as that 
extending from Tien-Tsin to Shan-Hai-Kouan. This line was 
considered as of considerable importance to the English, who were 
the masters of the lower Yangtze, and by building a railway to. 
Hankow, would hold the only line leading from China to Eu- 
rope. Butthe Russians intervened with a proposition to build rail- 
ways north of the Great Wall, just as the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Company obtained a concession for the line wanted 
by the English. This English bank had engaged to raise about 
$11,000,000, at five per cent., to prolong the line from Peking to 
Chan-Hai-Kouan, and then to New-Chwang. As a guaranty it 
was to control the revenues of the Peking-Tien-Tsin and Chan- 
Hai-Kouan lines, and the extensions of these lines; and the en- 
gineers were to be Europeans. But the Russians brought it about 
that the control should remain with the Chinese, and the Hong- 
kong Bank was forbidden to hypothecate the road. Finally, 
Russia and England came to an agreement and divided up their 
spheres of influence in regard to railway construction ; and Eng- 
land withdrew its claims upon the revenues of the railways to 
Shan-Hai-Kouan. 

‘“*Mr. Kinder directed the work which followed. After the war 
of 1895, and after much angry discussion between the old and 
the progressive party of China, the line to Peking was stopped 
within 1.8 miles of the south gate of that city, at Machiapu; and 
since July 1, 1899, this gate has been connected with the railway 
by an electric tramway, built by Siemens & Holske, of Berlin. 
This tramway was a great curiosity to the Chinese; but it is 
little used, as it ends outside of the Chinese city, and far from 
the commercial center. It is said that Mr. Kinder has been en- 
deavoring to have it extended beyond Machiapu toward Tong- 
Chow, which is an important commercial town. 

“The Shanghai-Woosung Railway has been rebuilt by German 
engineers, and was opened in 1898, under a Chinese company, 
at the head of which is S. E. Sheng, one of the boldest and most 
enterprising men in China. This road is eventually to be ex- 
tended to Suchu, Chinkiang, and Nanking, under a conces- 
sion granted to Jardine, Matheson & Co., an English firm, of 
Shanghai. 

This is a complete list of the railways now existing in China. 
Of lines under construction, the most important, we are told, are 
the Peking-Hankow road, building by a Franco-Belgian syndi- 
cate; the Manchurian railroad, building by Russia to connect 
with the Trans-Siberian; and the Shansi road, a branch of the 
Hankow-Peking system, altho there are several other smaller 
lines. Besides these concessions have been granted for the 
building of other long and important roads by English, German, 
Italian, and American syndicates, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map. Railroad extension in China promises to be rapid 
within the next few years, and doubtless this prospect has been 
an important factor in precipitating the present outbreak, 


Forcing the Heart to Beat.—The method of resuscita- 
ting drowned persons, or others whose hearts have ceased to beat, 
by rhythmic traction of the tongue, is well known, and a method 
of accomplishing it by mechanical means was recently illustrated 
in these columns. A still more violent mechanical method is de- 
scribed by M. Battelli before the Paris Academy of Sciences. He 
has resuscitated dogs by opening the thorax and manipulating the 
heart by actual handling, so as to cause it to beat. M. Battelli 
concludes that it is possible to apply the same method to man. 
The opening in the chest can be closed again and will heal, as in 
any surgical operation. After M. Battelli had described his ex- 
periments, Messrs. Tuffier and Hallion reminded the Academy 
that they had performed this same operation as long ago as Oc- 
tober and November, 1898. Says the Revue Scientifigue (June 
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9) : “They succeeded in recalling to life, by compression of the 
heart, after opening the thorax, two dogs that had been in a 
state of syncope, from chloroformization, for several minutes. 

Sometimes, cadenced compression of the heart does not 
restore natural movement till after a long time (twenty minutes 
in one of their experiments). The application of these results to 
man has been attempted by Messrs. Tuffier and Hallion with 
partial success, but the restoration to life was of short duration, 
for the subject succumbed shortly afterward to a blood-clot in the 
left branch of the pulmonary artery.”—7yrans/lation made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN WARFARE. 


ss HE British, United States, and Japanese navies are the 

only ones that count”—this is the startling conclusion to 
which 7he -ngineer (London) comes after discussing the recent 
naval experiments on the British ship Be//ezs/e. In these ex- 


(July 21, 1900 


After recapitulating the various hits, and discussing them sep- 
arately, the writer goes on to say: 

“The bow and battery were fired at by 6-inch lyddite, the 
6-inch common shell were directed aft. Between the damage done 
by one and the other there is no comparison. Both have made 
holes in the unarmored ends; both have done no harm at all to 
armor, both have made matchwood of the woodwork inside. 
But while the 6-inch common has destroyed as one might destroy 
a wooden box with an ax, lyddite has pulverized completely, 
Practically there are no remains beyondadust. The lyddite has 
acted in a moment much as dry rot acts in a score or two of 
years. The deck in places is simply gone, and the edges have 
just the crumbled appearance of dry rot. In other places, too— 
to use another homely simile—the wood looks like the ends of 
a deal board that has been heavily hit bya hammer. This ex- 
actly gives the curiously compressed appearance. It is note- 
worthy that there is not a single sign of charring. It is not 
merely that no burnt wood is visible, there are no signs of scorch- 

ing either, tho possibly a week’s bleaching un- 





der the sun may account to some extent for this. 











“Where 6-inch common shell have burst be- 
tween decks, the deck above shows no sign of 
it, but itis quite another story with lyddite. 
Not only are huge holes blown upward, but the 
entire deck is bulged up. The cross beams 
were thick and plentiful, but their resisting 
power has been v7/. The 6-inch holes of entry 
and exit along the main deck side are all 
plugged, so no description of them is yet pos- 
sible. Along the water-line they are very nu- 
merous, and effectually dispose of the theory 
that a water-line can hardly be hit. The ex- 
treme bow is absolutely untouched. Abreast 
of the funnel—curiously enough just where 
the armor is thickest—there are several dents 
where shells have gone in an inch or two. 
Many shells have burst against the battery, 
and this, being painted white, looks from a 
little distance as tho it had been covered with 

















A SHIP THAT WAS SHOT AT. 
The Belleisle after the British naval experiments. 


periments the vessel was placed under fire as if in actual battle, 
with interesting results. Says The Engineer: 

“The vessel was subjected to g minutes’ consecutive firing, 
instead of the series of two minutes’ fire that formed the original 
program. Why the change was made is not quite clear; it is 
generally regretted, as there was rather too much‘ killing the 
dead horse’ about it for at least half the period. That is to say 
—saving for one hit—practically everything of moment was 
accomplished in the first two or three minutes. The following 
diagram represents the course and ranges: 
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“The Majestic steaming firing from Mtr to M3, the Be//ezs/e (B) 
being moored with her bow in the direction of the arrow. All 
the serious hits appeared to have taken place between M1 and 
M2. The A/ajestic steamed at 6 knots. . . A 

“So far as can be ascertained, the A/ajestic fired eight 
rounds of 12-inch common shell; seven rounds of 12-inch A. P. 
shot; about 100 rounds of 6-inch lyddite (at bow and battery) ; 
about roo rounds of 6-inch common (at stern) ; goo rounds of 
3-inch various ; 750 rounds of 3-pounder shell, and an indefinite 
number of Maxims. No torpedoes were discharged. Full 
charges were used throughout for all guns. Roughly speaking, 
about 30 to 4o per cent. of the projectiles fired were effective ; the 
rest went over or just short, or else went clean through and burst 
beyond. Only about 1o per cent. of the projectiles were clear 
misses outside the black-and-white haystack of smoke that 
shrouded the target.” 


Japanese naval flags. There is a great same- 
ness about these shell marks, many of which 
are almost absolutely identical, and most are 
symmetrical in shape.” 

The masts were in a bad way, we are told, and only one boat 
was left. The funnel was reduced to a few strips of iron, while 
the conning-tower was not hit at all. The guns, too, were un- 
hurt, but rendered useless by damaged gear. The ship sank 
just after the experiment, not as a result of the gun-fire, but be- 
cause water was pumped in, in an attempt to extinguish a sup- 
posed fire. The ship was not really in flames, however, but 
filled with smoke from the bursting shells. The full meaning of 
the results will of course not appear until after thorough study, 
but we are told this much in the concluding paragraph 

“The Bellets/e experiment has been a triumphant vindication 
of certain British systems of ship construction. The Bouvet, 
Charlemagne, or Katser Friedrich der Dritte, had any of them 
been the target, would have fared as badly—very possibly worse 
—than the #ellezs/e ; and there is no reason why that should be 
concealed. The British, Japanese, United States, and to some 
extent the Russian and Italian, are the only navies that count— 
from the constructional standpoint—in the light of the Be//eis/e 
experiments.” 


Greatest Water-Power in the World.—There is un- 
der way at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the river connecting Lake 
Superior with Lake Huron, what will be, it is asserted, the great- 
est water-power system in the world. ‘There is in process of 
building,” says 7he Engineer (Cleveland, O.), “‘a canal two 
miles long, carrying a stream of water 22 feet deep and more than 
200 feet wide, big enough for the larger ships, that is to supply 
force to turbines and dynamos capable of generating 40,000 horse- 
power. The fall of the river at the outlet of Lake Superior here 
is 18 feet, all of which is utilized. Already there has been com- 
pleted and put into use 15,000 horse-power on the Canadian side 
of the river by the same company. The combined companies 
have already spent some $5,000,000 and have plans for the ex- 
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penditure of about $15,000,000 more, which sum has been placed 
at their disposal. In intimate connection with the plans of the 
companies are others for the manufacture of iron and steel and 
the construction of ships at Collingwood, on Georgian Bay, 
where the government and the municipality have granted large 
concessions. The power-plants now under way on the American 
side consist of a canal two miles long, now half built, debouching 
into a wide forebay and passing through a stone power-house 
1,368 feet long, set crossways of the stream. In this house are to 
be set 320 wheels and 80,500 horse-power dynamos. Nearly all 
the power to be derived from these plants has been contracted 
for and will be used for the manufacture of carbide, steel, paper, 
alkali, and other products. The canal is designed to use about 
half the regular outflow of water from Lake Superior.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


T HE opening of this year’s meeting of the American Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, which took place at 
Columbia University, New York City, has already been noted 
here. The session, which has now come to a close, was marked 
by certain innovations, which 7he Scientific American thinks 
will tend to make the body more exclusively scientific and less 
popular, Says that journal 

“Certain innovations were noted, some of them for the better, 
and others experimental and of doubtful advantage. Usually, 
the annual meeting occurs late in August, but was changed to 
June this year to accommodate those who were likely to go 
abroad to the international and scientific congresses to be con- 
vened in connection with the Paris Exposition. 
is not regarded as a precedent, but an exceptional case. 


This, however, 
An- 
other innovation was the omission of the long-continued custom 
of inviting some bishop, or other eminent clergyman, to open the 
first session of each annual meeting by prayer. Quite possibly 
this opportunity has at times been misused, but this could be 
avoided by selecting men who were known to be in sympathy 
with scientific progress. Still another innovation widely com- 
mented on was the intentional omission of popular lectures, en- 
tertainments, social functions, and extended excursions, for 
which these annual 
gatherings have 
hitherto been _ re- 
markable. Here 
again may 
have crept in, whose 
correction was a 
delicate and difficult 
task; but the ques- 





abuses 


tion arises if the 
remedy employed 
has not been too 


drastic and extreme. 
Quite commendable 
is the novelty of so 
adjusting the deliv- 
ery of the nine vice- 
presidential ad- 
dresses as to have 
them given on retir- 
ing from office in- 
stead of on assum- 
ing it, thus conform- 
ing to the usage 
concerning the pres- 














ROBERT SIMPSON WOODWAKD, 
idential address. 
“The most radi- 
cal departure of all 
from former usage is the decision to ask no favors of the citizens 
of the place where the Association assembles, but to act inde- 
pendently as to time, place, and conditions of meeting. This, 
of course, would simplify matters; but the question arises if it 
would not diminish the public interest in the transactions.” 


of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


President 


The Scientific American asserts that the tendency of most of 
these innovations is to narrow the practical work of the associa- 
tion to the wants and tastes of professionally scientific men, in- 
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stead of promoting the ‘advancement of science” among those 
who are in the ordinary walks of life, and yet have a genuine 
interest in scientific research. The daily press contained but 
scanty reports of the transactions; and the audiences before 
whom the addresses and papers were delivered were almost with- 
out exception professional scientists. The citizens as such did 
not attend, nor had they been invited to do so, The writer of 


the notice disclaims 





any intention to find 





fault, but enters a 
respectful _ protest 
against what seems 
to him to be a radi- 
cal departure from 
and 


the original 


constitutional aims 
of the Association. 
An episode of the 
that 


much 





meeting was 





made of by 
the yellow press was 
the exception taken 
by many members 
to astatement made 
in a paper by Ed- 
ward Atkinson, the 


well-known statisti- 

















effect 
United 
States Government 
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that ‘“‘the 


cian, to 





G. K. GILBERT, 

Retiring President of the Association. 
is spending annual- 

ly $150,000,000 for the killing off of the Filipinos.” Says the 


writer of the report already quoted 


“This observation struck several members as out of place, and 
their sentiments were voiced by William H. Hale, of Brooklyn, 
who never lets his patriotism be hidden undera bushel. He stig- 
matized the utterance as seditious, and protested against its being 
printed among the proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Mr. Atkinson retorted that he 
hoped it might be barred out, and reminded his critic that when 
that experiment had been tried by the Government concerning 
one of his former publications it had ended by 100,000 copies 
being sent abroad instead of 2,000 copies. He also insisted that, 
rightly interpreted, his words were not seditious. It is queer 
that, thirteen years ago, another speaker before the A. A. A. S. 
was publicly rebuked by this same champion of loyalty, who in 
this instance bearded the Boston anti-imperialist.” 

From the official report of the proceedings in Se#ence (July 6), 
we learn that the Association established a new section of physi- 
ology and experimental medicine, and that its permanent funds 
have increased by over forty per cent. Two hundred and fifty- 


nine new members were elected. It was decided to hold the 
next annual meeting at Denver, Colo., beginning August 24, 
1901. Charles Sedgwick Minot, of Harvard Medical College, was 
elected president. The general secretary is William Hallock, 
Columbia University, and the permanent secretary is Prof. L. 


O. Howard, of the Department of Agriculture. 


Progress in Wireless Telegraphy.—The chief draw- 
back to the use of the Marconi system hitherto has been the lack 
of secresy, all messages being readable by any one within range 
who had the proper instruments. Marconi has promised to 
remedy this difficulty, but so far he has not done so to general 
satisfaction. According to The Pa// Mall Gazette (London), 
the problem has now been solved by a most ingenious device 
presented by M. Tommasi to the Académie des Sciences at a recent 
meeting. “He uses at the sending-station not one, but two 
transmitters. One of these transmits the real despatch by the 
usual code, while the other sends only a series of meaningless 
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dots and dashes produced by a mechanical process. The range 
of this last transmitter is kept always rather less than the other, 
so that at the receiving-stations only the code signals will be re- 
ceived. If, however, anattempt be made to intercept the signals 
by means of a receiver interposed between the sending- and re- 
ceiving-stations, both the real message and the meaningless 
clicks will appear together, with the result that the message will 
be utterly unintelligible.” 


GROWTH BY MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


S great height desirable? Some very tall people will answer 
decidedly in the negative, but those who are undersized 
would give a good deal for a few extra inches. ‘These inches we 
are now assured on the authority of M. A. Pérés, who writes in 
La Sctence Francaise (June 22), may be added by medical treat- 
ment provided we begin early enough. M. Peres entitles his 
article “‘ How Giants Are Made.” He says: 


“After the elixir of youth, the elixir of growth! Where will 
our therapeutists stop? Really, they will end by convincing us 
that in medicine nothing is impossible. Every day brings the 
discovery of a new serum—anti-diphtheritic, anti-tetanic, anti- 
alcoholic, anti-typhoid, anti-bubonic, and finally a general anti- 
microbial specific that has been baptized with the impossible 
name of iodobenzoyliodate of magnesium. 

“The new drug, which we hope has a future before it, is more 
modest. It is a simple decoction of cereals. They are boiled 
three hours; the liquid is strained, sugared, and drunk while 
fresh. An old wives’ remedy, forsooth ! 

“Well, it seems that it is a successful one. Dr. Springer as- 
sures us that his experiments on animals and children show that 
he had control of their rate of growth to such a degree that he 
can make giants of them when their organization is favorable. 
Now, there is nothing new under the sun. Watkinson, who 
lived in the eighteenth century, says that the celebrated Bishop 
Berkeley tried an experiment on an orphan child named McGrath, 
to see whether he could be made to grow toa great height. At 
sixteen years the child was eight feet two inches tall, and he was 
exhibited as a wonder in various parts of Europe. It is supposed 
that Berkeley’s method consisted in the selection and adminis- 
tration in proper proportions of divers food-substances. 

“Besides this, it is incontestable that by feeding a child with 
quantities of very moist food he will be gigantic in stature as 
compared with an individual nourished on dried, smoked, spiced, 
astringent, or tonic food, administered sparingly. The inhabi- 
tants of the north of Europe drink much tea, beer, and milk, 
which, together with the influence of their moderately cool and 
moist climate, favors the growth of their bodies, while in south- 
ern Europe, where dry and spiced food is used, with spirituous 
liquors, bodies are in general shorter, tho more sprightly. 

“Of all foods, cereals are those that contain most soluble phos- 
phates, which serve as nutrients to the bones.” 


This explains, the writer goes on to say, why Dr. Springer’s 
regimen should favor growth. But this is not all. While regu- 
lating the diet he prescribes also systematic gymnastics de- 
signed to excite and regulate assimilation, for if the bony struc- 
ture be too rapidly or prematurely developed, the body will be- 
come stiff and unmanageable and dwarfing instead of growth 
will result. At the same time he uses electric discharges, espe- 
cially at the knee-joint, with continual examination by means of 
the +-rays, to observe the progress of the method. If there is a 
stoppage of growth in spite of all this, he administers fresh thy- 
roid gland of calf or sheep. Above all, those who wish to profit 
by this treatment must avoid alcohol, which stunts the growth. 
Arrest of development, M. Pérés tells us, is particularly notice- 
able in districts given over to alcoholism. In France there are 
whole villages unable to furnish a single recruit to the army, 
because the inhabitants are all undersized for this reason. The 
writer says in conclusion : 

“But will our grandchildren be any better off for their great 


stature? I doubt it. The circulation is sluggish in giants ; their 
pulses beat at the rate of only 55 to 60 a minute; their functions 
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are discharged slowly, and extraordirary increase in height 
often takes place at the expense of fertility. ‘They rarely have 
active minds, so that we may say that a tall man seldom be- 
comes a great man. In such bodies, maladies are generally 
chronic, and easily undermine the vital forces. Topinard, in 
his ‘Elements of General Anthropology,’ says that among young 
people of 20 to 21 years there are 197 to the million that measure 
2 meters [6 feet 7 inches] or more in height, while of adults there 
are only 95 tothe million. This shows that giants are not long- 
lived. . Yet this is nothing against Dr. Springer’s elixir. 
This worthy drug has other strings to its bow (excuse the meta- 
phor) ; its inventor recommends it also in certain varieties of 
nervous disease, in chlorosis, even in tuberculosis, at the outset 
of the malady, to raise the general tone of the system and aid in 
the cicatrization of the tubercles.”"— 7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


LIGHTNING-RODS AGAIN. 


HE question of the utility of attempts to protect buildings 
against lightning is a very vital one; but unfortunately 
there seems to be no very definite consensus of opinion, even 
among experts, except in so far as most of them agree that the 
majority of commercial rods are useless. Some condemn all rods, 
while others assert that they are of use when properly constructed. 
A German scientific commission recently decided in their favor, 
and now The Electrical World and Engineer, in a leading edi- 
torial, takes a similar position. It says: 


“A very vexed question for which there never seems to be a 
decisive answer, is the efficacy of lightning-rods on buildings. 
In the early days of this century, an objection which was raised 
to the erection of such rods was contravention of the designs of 
Providence, since some declared it impious to interfere with the 
thunderbolts of heaven. This allegation seems to have disap 
peared, and the only question that now reaches the attentive ear 
is the question of expense, and as to whether the ‘game is worth 
the candle,’ or insurance worth the copper. We would take the 
position that there is abundant evidence to show that lightning- 
rods do protect tall buildings of non-conducting material, but 
that the protection is not always the most economical.” 


Instead of carrying a single stout copper rod through insulators 
from the chimney-top to the ground, The Electrical World 
would have us use half a dozen uninsulated galvanized iron tele- 
graph wires from roof to ground, interconnecting them all on 
the roof so as to provide a conducting network enclosing the 
house, rather than an insulated duct beside the house. It goes 
on to say: 


“There are numerous instances on record of lightning dis- 
charges having been conveyed to ground from the tops of tele- 
graph poles, through the ordinary No. 8 iron wire, provided for 
that purpose, without injury to the wire, and such material is 
both plentiful and economical. While it can not be denied that 
a flat ribbon has less impedance than a round wire of the same 
cross-section, and that the impedance of a copper strip is less 
than the impedance of an iron strip for the probable frequencies 
of lightning discharges, yet we doubt whether the evidence at 
hand is sufficient to show the necessity of providing ribbons in 
place of wires; in other words, we think that iron wires for ordi- 
nary dwellings are sufficiently good. Inthe case of tall and ex- 
pensive structures, such as stone church steeples where the cost 
of damage inflicted may be severe and the probability of being 
struck 1s also appreciable, the expense of a strip of copper or 
aluminum may be justified. But in all cases the ground that the 
eye sees not is probably of more importance to successful insur- 
ance than the conductor that the eye can behold. The modern 
steel office building is of course a lightning conductor in itself, 
and it would be seemingly as useless to gild refined gold or paint 
the lily as to add a lightning-rod to the skyscraper.” 


THE NERVES OF HAIR.—Several carefully observed cases of falling of 
hair from emotion have been recorded of late in the Progrés Médicale, anda 
still more striking case, reported by F. Boissier, is now added. ‘A nor- 
mal, healthy farmer, thirty-eight years of age, saw his child thrown and 
trampled by a mule. He supposed it killed, and experienced in his fright 
and anguish a sensation of chilliness and tension in his face and head. The 
child escaped with bruises, but the father’s hair, beard, and eyebrows com- 
menced to drop out next day, and by the end of the week he was entirely 
bald. A new growth of hair appeared in time, but finer, and exactly the 
color of the hair of an Albino.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS DISTRUST AND NATIVE SUPER- 
STITION AS CAUSES OF THE CHINESE 
OUTBREAK. 


HE causes of the present outbreak in China are likely to re- 
main for some time an interesting subject of speculation. 
One of the latest expressions of opinion is that of Mr. Ho Yow, 
the Chinese consul-general in San Francisco, a diplomat second 
in importance only to the Chinese minister in Washington. Mr. 
Ho, who is a man of culture and a contributor to American re- 
views, agrees with those who believe that religious causes are to 
blame for the native upheaval. In the report of an interview 
published in the New York 7rzbune (July 8) he says. 


ar 


rhe origin of the whole trouble is interference with our relig- 
ion in China. I do not question the worthy intentions of the 
missionaries who have gone there, but they have made the mis- 
take of trying to convert people who are not educated as a race 
even to the point of religious toleration. Good missionaries 
merely waste their energies and incense the people. Studying 
the history of the world, we find that almost every great war has 
been brought on by differences in religion. 

“There is another cause for the present uprising aside from 
the purely religious work of the missionaries in proselyting the 
Chinese to their faith. It has so happened in China that when- 
ever a missionary has been injured or killed in the country, the 
nation which he represented has made the tragedy an occasion 
for asking grants of lands from the Chinese Government. 1 do 
not mean to say that they were not right in demanding indem- 
nity for such misdeeds, but this course, which has seemed pecul- 
iar in the eyes of many of our people, who are extremely sus- 
picious, has been misconstrued and misinterpreted.” 


Another observer, Mr. M. J. Scruggs, who has somewhat re- 
cently returned from China, believes that the trouble has been 
precipitated by an outbreak of native superstition, which has 
been stirred up by the aggressions of the missionaries and other 
foreigners. Superstition, says Mr. Scruggs, is as invariable an 
attachment of the Chinaman as is his cue; and of all his super- 
stitions, the “‘fung-shue” is the most influential. Says the writer 
(in the Boston Transcript, July 3) : 


“*Fung-shue’ is a mystery, an ‘It’ which becomes more and 
more so as the Chinamen themselves endeavor to explain their 
hazy notions to you. Literally translated, ‘fung-shue’ means 
‘wind and water.’ As understood by the Chinese, it corresponds 
to what we mean by ‘terrestrial magnetism.’ I once asked a dis- 
trict mandarin to explain to me the origin of this strange doctrine 
of ‘fung-shue.’ He replied with some hesitation that it was as 
old as the country itself, intimating thereby that its origin was 
beyond the memory of man. And when asked why the two 
symbols or characters in his written language which represent 
‘wind’ and ‘water’ should when combined represent this myste- 
rious faith known as ‘fung-shue,’ his reply was, ‘ Because wind 
exists unseen, and water can not be laid hold upon.’ 

“He probably meant that the term ‘fung-shue’ was an allegori- 
cal representation of an invisible and intangible, but all-per- 
vading force, which is as real to the mind of the Chinaman as is 
the air he breathes or the water he drinks. 

‘For two doors, or two windows, or a door and a window to 
be directly opposite, thereby causing a-draught, is very unpro- 
pitious to‘fung-shue.’ Therefore this arrangement of windows 
and doors seldom occurs in a Chinese house. When of a neces- 
sity it does occur, the Chinaman makes peace with his ‘fung- 
shue’ by putting up a screen. This was doubtless the origin of 
the screen, thus used, not for the sake of privacy, but to keep 
out evil ‘influences’ and to be in harmony with ‘fung+shue.’ 

“ At any rate, it seems to be a perilous thing indeed to disturb 
a Chinaman’s ‘fung-shue.' Some years ago the French Jesuit 
missionaries erected a fine cathedral near Canton. Soon after- 
ward a mob threatened to pull it down. This was not because 
the common people were intolerant of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, but because the spire of the new cathedral was very tall and 
they feared the disturbance of the ‘fung-shue.’ This *fung- 
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shue,’ like electricity, is supposed to be attracted by high points, 
such as pagodas, tall buildings, and the crests of high ridges.” 


This superstition, says the writer, is not confined to the com- 
mon people, but pervades every grade and condition of society, 
from the coolie to the highest mandarin. Indeed, the Chinaman 
is a compound of superstitions, and to the disturbance of these 
by the “foreign devils” Mr. Scruggs attributes the surprising 
anti-foreign revolt which has risen like a sudden fire throughout 
the Chinese empire. He says: 


“Some have called all this undeveloped religion, and certainly 
what is religion to one may be superstition to another. What- 
ever it is, it takes a strong hold upon the Chinaman. It is part of 
his civilization. Is it strange, considering his loyalty to tradi- 
tion and the tenacity with which he holds to the customs of his 
ancestors, that there should arise disturbances when a new peo- 
ple come in with their new religion and establish themselves 
around him? Doubtless ‘fung-shue’ has much to do with the 
uprisings of the secret orders. It is impossible for a Chinaman 
to be anything but peaceable and happy when his ‘ fung-shue’ is 
undisturbed and propitious.” 





THE RELIGION PREFERRED IN CHINA. 


ELIGION in China, according to the most accurate observ 

ers, appears to have resolved itself largely into a worship: 
of ancestors, the invocation of demoniac spirits, and the practise 
of magic. The indigenous Confucianism, overgrown to some 
extent by the later system of Hindu Buddhism, seems eventu- 
ally to have shared with it a tendency to degenerate into lower 
religious forms. Mr. H. W. Lawson, writing in the London 
Telegraph, gives the following picture of Chinese religious cus- 
toms as he lately saw them. He says: 


“In the course of centuries the great religious systems have 
become utterly debased and have had to accommodate them 
selves to the encrusted superstitions of the masses. Buddhism, 
which in its essence is full of truth and beauty, has lost in China 
all that has attracted to it many unsatisfied minds. Of Buddhist 
temples there are plenty in every Chinese city, and on all the 
prominent heights and pinnacles Buddhist monasteries have 
been built, but everything about them save their sites is gro- 
tesquely hideous and unimpressive. ‘Tawdry pictures and mon- 
strous figures with pantomime masks, whether at Buddhist or Tao- 
ist shrines, are not calculated to inspire reverence, and are given 
little enough of it by the Chinese, who treat the ‘josses’ as so 
many personal demons, which have to be propitiated or beaten, 
as the case may be. Before each image stands a copper or 
leaden box full of gray ashes, into which the worshiper may 
thrust his ‘joss-stick,’ to be set alight and burned down so as to 
insure him luck in his voyage or venture. Buddhist services 
have everywhere, even in China, a curious resemblance to Ro- 
man Catholic or Greek ritual. 

“The priests in red robes and crowned with miters, the attend- 
ants bearing long gilded staffs, topped by some emblem of wor- 
ship, and the acolytes, with swinging censers in their hands, 
are of quaint likeness to the ceremonies of the Christian churches, 
and there is no doubt that the Chinese themselves recognize and 
appreciate the resemblance. They like the gorgeousness of the 
Roman service, and they identify the Virgin and the saints with 
their own deities. It is not unfair to say that Catholic priests 
make the most of this similarity. In a fine church recently 
erected at Kiukiang the carving of the stone is entirely the 
handiwork of Chinese workmen, and all the human figures on 
the columns are unmistakable Chinamen, but the windows have 
been manufactured in Europe, and it is noticeable that all the 
scenes of Scripture are represented as if the actors had been 
Chinese. It is not altogether conducive to serious thought to find 
that the most sacred episodes and personages of the Gospel nar- 
rative have been thus translated into Chinese characters. A 
Chinese St. Peter is a wonderful object, but perhaps, after all, 
he is not more intrinsically absurd than an early Christian in the 
dress of a medieval Flemish burgher. In the temples adoration 
of the dead is everything, and in them are tables or altars cov 
ered with paper figures of mounted men in absurd attitudes, and 
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fantastic cuttings of houses, something like Christmas crackers, 
which the pious son burns in honor or in memory of his dead 
father or mother. . . a 

‘Both kinds of joss-house have other rites of a peculiar charac- 
ter, and it is needless to say that other sorts of ancient worship 
have been introduced. If the Buddhists have made their joss- 
houses unimposing and left them to fall into decay and disre 
pute, they have always chosen for their monasteries the highest 
crags and cliffs that the hills of Chinacan boast. Many such are 
to be found, but, except on the borders of Tibet, there are none 
that command a finer prospect or fill a grander site than one or 
two opposite Ichang, at the mouth of the Yangtse gorges. One 
of them that I visited was built upon a narrow ledge with a 
sheer drop of 1,200 feet on either side, connected with the hill 
by which it was approached by an open stone bridge about three 
feet wide, cast over the chasm. From the temple parapet could 
be seen all the splendid scenery around the city, and in the dis 
tance was the famous ‘ Needle of Heaven,’ rising up in the mid- 
dle of the first gorge. Equally weli chosen is another place of 
worship and meditation, a temple and monastery in one, called 
by the name of the Dragon’s Mouth, at the very entrance to the 
gorge. A huge cavern, with dark and winding recesses, has 
been made into a joss-house, and on the further side a sheer drop 
overlooks the river hundreds of feet below. These old Buddhists 
must have had everywhere a great sense of the solemnity of na- 
ture and of the harmony between the grandeur of mountain 
scenery and the bounding impulses of religious emotion. It is 
difficult to say whether the national sentiment leans that way. 
The great teacher, Confucius, was a pure agnostic, who, like the 
Positivists of our day, preached a general philanthropy for its 
own sake, and asked with others of like mind what we can know 
of a future existence when we know so little of the present. It 
isin the materialism that this leads to, coupled with the gross 
superstitions bred by ages of an arrested civilization, that the 
Chinese world moves and has its being.” 





A RIVAL OF THE OBER-AMMERGAU PLAY. 


T is not generally known that at Eibesthal, in the sunny up- 
lands of lower Austria, a passion-play, equally as fervid, if 
not as elaborately staged, as that at Ober-Ammergau, is given by 
the peasant actors each year during the months of July, August, 
and September. It was originally inaugurated as a means of re- 
building the village church and erecting a gymnasium or higher 
school, and was thus prompted equally by a pure enthusiasm 
for religion and education. Mary Elizabeth Blake, in 7%e /n- 
dependent (July 12), writes of this Austrian passion-play as 
follows: 

“The villagers found able direction and help from the parish 
priest, Father Franz Riedling, and the head-master of the school, 
Herr Rudolph Wedra. A text was prepared with transcriptions 
of the Bible narrative, partly to be spoken by the actors in the 
course of the drama, partly to be sung by a chorus of mixed 
voices between the tableaux. The parts were assigned and 
studied for more than a year under careful training. Then for 
some final months they were placed under the care of Herr Jakob 
Schreiner, of the Royal Hof Theater of Vienna, in the beginning 
of 1898; and the play was given for the first time in July of the 
following summer. ...... 

“The little band of vintners, gardeners, and herdsmen give a 
really wonderful exhibition of naturalness and ease, so that the 
spectator assists in awe and sorrow at this tragic story of the 
passion and death of his Lord.” 

The play opens with a scene at the tomb of Lazarus, with 
Martha and Mary before its entrance. Jesus enters; “a slight, 
graceful figure of medium height, with the gentle, mournful eyes 
and soft brown beard of Hoffman’s picture,” and raises Lazarus 
from the tomb, invoking a blessing and a prayer. The writer 
continues: 

“The silence is only broken by a strained breath here and 
there, as if one had really looked on the miracle; and the curtain 
falls before the sigh of relief finds vent. From this on through 
nineteen tableaux, divided by two short intermissions, the excite- 
ment grows more painfully tense.” 
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These tableaux, partly in music, partly in Biblical paraphrase, 
trace the life of Christ in a very realistic way to the climax in the 
crucifixion scene, which has the effect of aweing the people, who 
feel as tho transported 1,g00 years back to Calvary. Every part 
is studied with great fervor and devotion, and this year, in par- 


ticular, great care has been taken. Says the writer 


“Fully three hundred actors will take part in representations 
from the life of Jesus, which will be given in the mornings of 
the same days on which the passion-play will occupy the after- 
noons. Dr. Richard von Kralik, of Vienna—whose splendid work 
in the preparation of mystery-plays has been known for many 
years in Austria—has arranged the text which will accompany 
the tableaux. A very large chorus has been trained to a remark 
able degree of excellence, the costumes are to be of absolute his- 
torical accuracy, and the scenery and staging, under the direction 
of artists connected with the Vienna Hof Theater, promise the 
most perfect setting possible.” 


**GUARDING THE CROSS WITH KRUPP GUNS.” 


iL fig E religious world of to-day, quite as much as the poli cal 
world, is divided into two antagonistic camps—the Im- 
perialists and the Anti-Imperialists. Some curious phenomena 
are to be observed in the distribution of these forces. One note- 
worthy phenomenon is that in America the Protestant religious 
press is, with slight 


exception, in favor 





of a vigorous impe- 
rialistic policy, or at 
the very least of 
holding and exploit- 
ing the dependen- 
cies already gained 
United 
States. Almost, or 


by the 


quite without excep- 
tion also, the Ro- 
man Catholic press 
of America is Anti- 
Imperialistic. In 
Europe the same 
demarcations of re- 
ligio-political opin- 
ion are not so clearly 
discernible. The 


Anti-Imperialists in 














England, while con- 
REV. DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. stituting a minority, 
make their opinions 
known more forcibly through the religious press than does the 
same class here. And, on the other hand, both in England and 
on the Continent the Roman Catholic press is not by any means 
hostile to the policy of extending European control over alien 
races. 

This question of political expansion is of course closely con- 
nected with that of religious expansion. In many cases doubt- 
less Lord Salisbury’s phrase might be transposed, so as to read 
‘First comes the general, then the consul, then the missionary.” 
But in any case, the political power is invoked to strengthen and 
to protect the work of the church. Not all the preachers, however, 
believe in the wisdom of this policy of ‘guarding the cross with 
Krupp guns.” The Anti-Imperialistic League of New York has 
just issued a pamphlet with the above-mentioned military title 
by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, in which strong ground is 
taken against what he believes to be the new “ Mohammedan ” 
policy of Christianity. While its arguments relate chiefly to the 
Philippine war, they are also in some measure applicable to the 
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present Chinese troubles. Dr. Parkhurst writes (appealing espe- 
cially to the clergy) : 

“The point that I want to press, and upon which I venture to 
hope I shall have your cordial sympathy, is this, that the idea of 
carrying the gospel to the Philippines with the aid of shot and 
shell is not only no quotation from the Gospel, but it distinctly 
antagonizes the divine utterances which the gospel records and 
the divine spirit with which, from beginning to end, that Gospel 
is inspired; and that bringing to them the story of the cross 
under the cover of our gunboats—redemption in one hand and 
shot in the other—is an infidel method of accomplishing evan- 
gelical results. 

‘Now there are a great many questions clustering about this 
into which, as Christian ministers, we have no business to enter. 
For example, in our capacity as Christ’s ambassadors we have, 
as it seems to me, nothing whatever to do with the possible com- 
mercial advantages that may accrue to our country by the reduc- 
tion of the Philippines. Whether there will be money in it for 
us is not our concern. Whether we shall ever be reimbursed for 
the tremendous charges to which our Government is now putting 
itself is an unanswered question; but even granting that the 
most ambitious anticipations are going to be more than fulfilled, 
that does not touch the particular nerve of the matter that is our 
ministerial responsibility. The one solitary question that we 
have to consider before our congregations is this: Is it in keep- 
ing with the expressed mind of Jesus Christ that His adherents 
should seek to extend His kingdom by the use of swords and 
guns? Can we conceive of His enlisting in the Philippine war, 
or encouraging, or even allowing His disciples to do so? How 
would Jesus and John and Paul have looked pleading the love of 
God one moment and alternating by puncturing the impenitent 
pagans with a bayonet thrust the next? 

“Of course, it can be claimed that the gospel, like Washing- 
ton’s farewell address, is a back number, but it is not to that 
class of mind that this appeal is addressed. I am speaking only 
to one whom I believe to be standing unwaveringly upon the 
gospel as being still true to the mind and heart of God, and 
therefore absolutely binding upon the affections, consciences, 
and utterances of every one who presumes to stand before the 
world in Christ’s stead as a divine ambassador. With that un- 
derstanding, how, in the name of all that is sincere and un- 
swervingly loyal, can you or I look with anything but grief and 
shame upon any blood-shedding scheme of gathering heathen 
Filipinos into the ranks of the redeemed? Is there any recorded 
word of Jesus Christ that can be construed into accord with such 
policy or any example left us by any of His apostles that can by 
any honest style of hermeneutics be interpreted as indorsement 
of such policy? 

‘ Another question into which we need not inquire too curiously 
is whether heathen can not be shelled into the kingdom of 
heaven more rapidly than they can be preached in. That is a 
feature of the case that has no fascination for me and probably 
would not have for you. Perhaps, if in the wilderness Jesus had 
yielded to the devil, and had made a‘ deal’ with him by which 
all the kingdoms of the earth should have become subject to 
Jesus if Jesus would engage to become subject to Satan, it would 
have expedited matters, without very materially helping them. 
To trade with the devil for the sake of glorifying the Lord is a 
policy repugnant to sense and still more so to piety. 

‘Another point that has frequently been made is that even if 
it is not quite Christian to try to save men’s souls by driving 
them up into a corner with a shotgun, yet that that is the way in 
which a great deal of Christian civilization has been effected, 
notably by the English, and that God has uniformly overruled 
to His own glory the questionable methods by which it has been 
attempted to promote His glory. There is nothing, doubtless, 
that God can not overrule to His own glory, and to the spread of 
the gospel, even the denials of Peter and the betrayal of Judas 
Iscariot—but to allow our pulpits to encourage‘ the wrath of 
man’ because ‘ God can make the wrath of man to praise Him,’ 
is a detestable way of going about the Lord’s business; and to 
apologize (as I have recently seen done) for the Mohammedan 
way in which we are jamming Christian civilization upon the 
poor pagans of the Pacific by saying that, altho it is bad business, 
yet the Almighty will have no difficulty in making it the means 
of hastening the millennium is both hypocrisy and sacrilege.” 








The ranks of the Anti-Imperialists have lately been strength- 
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ened by one eminent accession, altho Dr. Parkhurst, as he reads 
his paper over his morning coffee in Paris, will perhaps peruse 
the following recent words of Mr. Richard Croker (New York 
Tribune, June 30) with a mixture of emotions. Mr. Croker 
says: 


““Blood and slaughter make no converts. If we go around the 
world killing every one who does not accept our language or 
our religion we will have our hands full. Imperialism and mili- 
tarism is the root of all these perils. If you have a big army you 
must use it, and if you wish conquests and elect military heroes 
to rush things with a hurrah, the American people will have to 
pay dearly for it all. The remedy is to strangle jingoism now, 
before it gets out of its cradle; it is a monster that will otherwise 
grow strong enough to strangle the liberties and the institutions 
of this republic and spread ruin in its path, as it has ever done 
in the history of the world.” 


On the other hand, several eminent evangelical clergymen 
have lately expressed opinions directly opposite to those of Dr. 
Parkhurst and Mr. Croker. At a recent reception to Bishops 
Hurst and Fowler (Meth. Episc.) at Harrisburg, the latter said 
(as reported in a despatch to the Philadelphia Ledger, July 2) : 


“To find our prophet, we must find the trend of events. Then 
we can easily find the hand that is making the bend in the stream 
of history. This hand we find in the White House. President 
McKinley may not fit the clothes of the old prophets, but he is 
fitting the trend of events in this age. He is bending the stream 
of history in the right direction. Sink down into the undercur- 
rent, down below the party strifes on the surface, and you will 
find that this statement is not politics, but religion—God’s relig- 
ion, that moves always on in one direction. 

“The three greatest missionary events of the Christian era 
since the crucifixion of Jesus are, first, the conversion of St. 
Paul; second, the firing on Fort Sumter; third, the blowing up 
of the Maine. This unified the great Anglo-Saxon race, melted 
the American elements in the furnace of war, and made all 
Americans one. The grandson of General Grant and the grand- 
nephew of General Lee march side by side under one flag and 
against acommonenemy. It fused the American and English 
branches of this race. The errand of this united Anglo-Saxon 
race is to keep the world’s peace. Together they police the seas 
and prevent the other nations from fighting. It soon will be 
true that not a soldier will lift his foot unless the command is 
given in the English language. 

“The smooth, slippery races, who had rather lie than eat, say 
the Saxon is the robber of mankind, the butcher of the races: and 
we have some dark spots in our history. Yet it must also be 
said that we have never robbed a peop!e without leaving them 
richer than they were before we robbed them.” 

Bishop Earl Cranston, of the same church, has also been 
widely quoted as saying that “It is worth any cost in money, it 
is worth any cost in bloodshed, if we can make millions of Chi- 
nese true and intelligent Christians.” These words, which have 
called forth much unfavorable comment, have since been repu- 
diated by Bishop Cranston, who, in a telegram to 7he Christian 
Advocate (Meth. Episc., New York), says that “he abhors the 
idea of making Christians by force of arms, even were it possible 
to do so.” 

The Independent (non-denom., June 28) sums up the religious 
Imperialist’s position in this wise: 

“The dictum that Lord Salisbury quotes did not originate witn 
John Bull or Uncle Sam. It dropped from the mouth of the 
Prince of Peace. ‘I come not to bring peace on earth, but a 
sword,’ he once incidentally remarked. ‘This is a hard saying 
to the Tolstoys and the Locofocos, but itis not inscrutable. It is 
the pith of the spiritual history of mankind. The better, the 
richer, the larger life has ever been at war with the lower, and 
it always will be. The new machine destroys the old livelihood, 
and the workmen who find theniselves displaced try to smash the 
machine. The gospel of the universal brotherhood of man breaks 
down the barriers of race and color, of clan and tribe, of caste 
and creed, of national prejudice ; and those whose distinctions and 
emoluments are destroyed, who can not take into their narrow 
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minds the larger thought, or into their contracted lives the larger 
hope and faith and love, make violent resistance. Must we, 
then, cease to invent; must we cease to investigate, to discover, 
to spread glad tidings,to teach the principles of civilization, to 
bring men of all races and creeds into mutual acquaintance, to 
socialize them, to make them brethren in sentiment, and, in fact, 
to make them worthy of liberty, and to inspire in them a sense 
of personal responsibility? The Locofoco may say ‘yes’ if he 
likes, but they who live in bondage, economic, political, or spiri- 
tual, are to be emancipated in spite of him. He fights the stars 
in their courses and the resistless might of spiritual forces.” 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
CONDITIONS IN CUBA. 


HE religion of the people who inhabit the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico is almost exclusively Roman Catholic ; but 

with a change of sovereignty has come a change in the intimate 
relationship which for many hundred years has bound church 
and government together. The new political status of the 
islands has already affected their ecclesiastical status in several 
ways. Besides some still unsolved problems relating to educa- 
tion, the law of marriage, and church property, certain adminis- 
trative changes have already been affected in the church itself. 
Ecclesiastically, the islands form a province, of which the arch- 
bishop of Santiago is the metropolitan, with the bishops of Ha- 
vana and of Porto Rico as suffragans. At the end of the war 
with Spain, a native Cuban, Monsignor Barnada, who had, how- 
ever, been loyal to Spain, was appointed to the see of Santiago, 
which had been held for nearly four centuries by natives of 
Spain. The Cubans’ desire for the appointment of a native to 
the see of Havana, however, was not gratified. Mr. Charles War- 
ren Currier, author of *‘ A History of Religious Orders,” writing in 
a recent number of 7he Conservative Review, expresses a flatter- 
ing opinion of Monsignor Sbarretti, formerly auditor of the Apos- 
tolic Delegation at Washington, who was appointed bishop of 
Havana by the Pope. He is, says the writer, a man of singular 
ability of character, who will make friends wherever he goes, 
and his prudence and tact will no doubt conciliate the Cuban 
element in the church. Mr. Currier believes, from private 
sources of information, that the Roman authorities expect that 
American sovereignty will endure in Cuba, at least for some 
time to come. There was, therefore, no need to conciliate the 


revolutionary party. “None of those ecclesiastics who, by word 
or deed, favored the patriot cause have in any way obtained 
promotion,” he remarks. In the event of Cuban independence, 
however, the see of Porto Rico, says the writer, will be sep- 
arated from the province of Santiago, and made suffragan to the 
archbishopric of New Orleans. A convenient loophole has been 
left for this in the appointment of an American priest, Monsignor 
Blenk, as bishop of Porto Rico. 

The religious problem in Cuba is a serious one, says Mr. Cur- 
rier. Under the last years of the Spanish dominion the church 
in Cuba became identified with the monarchy, to the disadvan- 
tage of religion: 


“The priests in Cuba, dependent upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment as much as, if not more than, upon the Pope, salaried 
ministers of the Government as they were, came to be regarded 
with distrust. A coldness ensued between them and their flocks, 
and the ties that had bound pastors and people were relaxed. 
To the Jesuits belongs the credit of enkindling the smouldering 
embers of faith and piety in the hearts of many, and of inaugu- 
rating at least a partial revival of religion. Their suppression 
in the previous century, under the famous minister De Aranda, 
had been a misfortune for Cuba. Yet even they were regarded 
by many of the advanced liberals and revolutionaries as instru- 
ments of a tyrannical government. While this coldness toward 
the ecclesiastical r¢ég7me was settling ‘over the heart of the peo- 
ple, rationalistic and infidel literature was doing its deadly work, 
and it is much to be feared that many of the watchmen on the 
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tower were napping. The mere routine service of the church, 
the chanting of psalms, eloquent orations, and majestic cere- 
monies were not sufficient to instruct the ignorant, to convert 
the sinner, and to stem the tide of infidelity. The impressions 
should have been removed that the church was inimical to the 
just aspirations of the people, but how could this be done when 
the state exercised so much authority, even in ecclesiastical 
affairs? Besides, unless a priest were truly animated with the 
spirit of the divine Founder of Christianity, he was apt to be 
influenced by his material interests, which depended so largely 
on the state. 

“In regard to the condition of religion at the time of the late 
rebellion, I can not do better than to cite the words of a Cuban 
priest, who had the sorrow to witness the sufferings of his people 
in the province of Pinar del Rio, and who labored hard for them 
then as he is laboring now. When the Cuban revolution was at 
its height, he wrote to me as follows: 

**Phe Cuban people is Christian in its manners and customs, it 
is Catholic from conviction, with an element of superstition and 
ignorance among the lower classes, owing to the education they 
have received from those who have directed the development of 
our society. The educated and better classes are also Catholic 
in feeling and in habits, some practical, others, without being 
actually hostile, are indifferent or rationalistic.’ ” 

The future of the Cuban church, says the writer, depends 
largely upon its clergy. The faith of the people is, he says, 
merely sleeping, and with an able body of zealous and patriotic 
priests, such as may now be expected, he believes that the ligh 
of religion will once more shine forth brightly. Mr. Currier does 
not believe there is much opportunity for Protestant proselytism 
in Cuba. ‘Catholicity is too deeply rooted in the Cuban breast 
to be easily uprooted,” he says. He is equally confident that 
“the infidelity of many is not so deep as it may appear on the 
surface.” He continues: 

“Of course ina Latin nation methods must necessarily vary 
from those which prevail among the colder peoples of Teutonic 
blood. Their temperament requires that more importance be 
attached to outward forms, to ceremonial, and to the splendor of 
worship. There is something in their general make-up which 
demands it, and centuries have accustomed them to it. Elo- 
quence wili also go far toward captivating the Cubans and draw- 
ing them to the church. The first and foremost attention of the 
clergy must, however, be directed to the instruction of the mind. 
Catechetical instructions for old and young should be introduced 
into every church of the island. Most important of all is the 
work of the schools. There is no reason, absolutely no reason, 
why in a country so thoroughly Catholic as Cuba, religious in- 
struction should be banished from the schoolroom, and if the 
United States authorities should persist in taking such a step, 
Catholics throughout the United States will be justified in re- 
garding it as an act of hostility to their religion, an act attrib- 
utable only to ignorance or bigotry. I do not maintain that the 
church should control schools established or supported by the 
Government, but I contend that the religiously homogeneous 
character of the population demands that religious instruction 
should be imparted therein, and I further declare that the state 
has absolutely no right to control schools established by private 
money, nor has our Government the right to interfere with laws 
existing in Cuba, or to impose our own school laws upon the 
island. If religion is to flourish in Cuba, it must be implanted 
in the minds of the people at the age of childhood.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE anti-Semitic feeling has resulted in serious riots at Kointz, in the 
province of West Prussia. The cause of the disturbances was the murder 
of a boy last March, the Jews being charged with his death upon insufficient 
evidence. The anti-Semitic press is bitter in its accusations, insinuating, 
it is said, that the Prussian Government allows the murder of Christians by 
Jews, “ provided the crimes are committed for ‘ ritual purposes.’”’ 


METHODIST statistics, as published in the New York Sw, give the fol- 
lowing interesting facts about Methodism in New York City: ‘“‘ There are 
now 66 Methodist churches in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
with a total membership of 16,240; in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
80 churches, with a membership of 22,496 ; in the borough of Richmond, to 
churches, with 2,080 members. The total for the whole city is 156 churches, 
with a membership of 40,825, being a gain of 391 since 1899. The probation- 
ers number 3,631, a gain of 248. The estimated value of the church property 
is $8,680,400, on which the indebtedness is $1,410,941.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CHINA, SOUTH AFRICA, AND BRITISH 
PRESTIGE. 


Shes majority of the press of all European countries agree 

that the first object to be accomplished in China is the 
defeat of the popular uprising against Western civilization. 
Next to this the question most discussed is: How will the influ- 
ence of the powers be adjusted when the Chinese are conquered ? 
The opinion is pretty widely expressed that the supremacy of 
Great Britain in world politics is at an end, as her military 

















A LEGACY OF DISCORD. 


CHINAMAN : * You alle chop-chop me now, but welly soon forrin devil 
chop-chop forrin devil!” — Punch 


strength is not such as to command deference to her wishes. A 
few optimistic journals in Great Britain do not admit this. 


Lloyd's Weekly (London) says: 


“The position has now become one of open war against China, 
and tho the struggle may be prolonged for some time, the end 
must be a further partition of the empire. Fortunately, the 
Transvaal war is so near its end that Britain will not have the 
slightest difficulty in meeting any demands that may be made 
upon her for either ships or soldiers.” 


On the other hand, even 7he Pali Mall Gazette, which is ex- 
ceptionally patriotic, objects to the sending of more troops from 
India to China, and to the use of British sailors ashore, ** when 
they may be needed on board at any moment.” The Standard 
asserts that if Britain has no troops to send, she has friends who 


have, and says: 


“It has been suggested that, as Great Britain is engaged in 
South Africa, it must disclaim ability to play its proper part in 
the military operations in Northern China. From this is drawn, 
by a transparently disingenuous process of reasoning, the infer- 
ence that Russia must be allowed a free hand, and, having per- 
formed the function of savior, be permitted or invited to appro- 
priate the rewards of virtue. A more curiously lopsided piece of 
special pleading could not be imagined. . Japan, which has 
already a very considerable force in Pe-chi-li, is taking steps to 
maintain in readiness for use—should the necessity arise—an- 
other army variously estimated at between fifteen and thirty 
thousand men. Nor has the American Government failed to 
convey, in the most unmistakable terms, that it will not tolerate 
any attempt of a single power to make separate profit out of the 
common undertaking.” 


But other journals, no less “imperialistic” than Lord Salis- 
bury’s organ, fancy that a decline of British power is inevitable, 
and that from perfectly naturalcauses. Zhe St. James's Gazette 


says 


“The supremacy we did enjoy was due to the absence of all 
rivals, and could no longer be maintained when the United 
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States had filled up its territory to the Pacific seaboard, when 
Russia had spread over all northern and northeastern Asia, and 
when German unity had been followed by the revival of German 
commercial enterprise, with all the vigor of the Hanseatic 
League.” 


The Radical organs advise great caution. Europe is not to be 
trusted, thinks 7he Westminster Gazette. It says: 


‘Now, such being the situation, would it be common prudence 
to weaken the fleet by another draft for the far East while the 
greater part of the army is in South Africa? . . . The public must 
realize that, great and wealthy as this country may be, its re- 
sources have their limits, and that the part which we can play 
in the far East is necessarily limited by the part we have chosen 
for ourselves in South Africa. For good or evil, we have made 
our choice and we can not go back on it. . . . We have heard a 
strong opponent of the South African war declare during the last 
few days that after all it is a blessing in disguise. For if, he 
argued, we had not had a war with the Boers, we should have 
had an inevitable war with one or more European powers in 
China, and of the two things the Boer war, with all its evils, is 
preferable. It is not necessary to push the doctrine of compen- 
sations so far, but it is perfectly true that the war ,in South 
Africa imposes on us a peaceful policy in the far East, and that 
it throws us on our resources to find a peaceful policy which is 
compatible with our interests and our reputation. ‘That in itself 
is no bad thing.” 


Very numerous are the hints that Great Britain, as a nation, 
may have been wanting in politeness, and that a change of man- 


ners may not be without its advantages. The Speaker says 


“Russia has taken our place, and her only serious rivals are 
Japan and the United States. We wonder what the chambers 
of commerce will have to say about these Eastern fruits of the 
new imperialism. The plain facts stand before their eyes and 
confute the intolerable noise about the predominance of our im- 
perial race which proceeds every morning from the hollow drum 
of The Daily Mail. We are a strong nation, but we can not 
afford to swagger down the main street of the world kicking 
every small man and 
insulting every big man 
we meet. That is the 
office of the gutter 
press which seeks not 
national interests or 
justice or truth, but 
sensation and circula- 
tion. It is the busi- 
ness of statesmen to 
make common sense, 
courtesy, and even 
magnanimity ingredi- 
ents in British policy.” 

The Spectator, which 


has on numerous oc- 





casions recently ex- 


pressed its conviction 


= 
= 
= 
— 
= 
= 


in the inevitable pre- 
dominance of the Brit- 
ish race, nevertheless 


remarks 











‘We believe that we 
might do a good deal 
to disperse the ‘pirate 
empire’ theory by eae Box, or not to Box that is the ques. 
adopting a different tion.” — Westminster Gazette. 
attitude toward our 
neighbors and rivals. At present our general attitude in for- 
eign affairs is far too much that of the dog in the manger. 
Foreigners constantly complain, and with some show of reason, 
that while we will not take certain territories for ourselves, we 
will not let others take them. Tho we do not want a thing for 


} 


ourselves, we fly into a passion at the notion of any one else 





LI HUNG CHANG AS HAMLET. 


In spite of the exaggeration, there is a good 
deal in this. We are too much inclined to be Little Englanders 


even looking at it 
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till any one else wants to try the policy of expansion. Then we 
find that the place wanted by the foreign state is the one piece 
of the universe which we can not allow to pass into alien hands. 
No doubt there is a certain cleverness in it, but unless we 
are greatly mistaken it is not a game that is really worth play- 
ing. The powers see through it well enough, and it produces a 
very great deal of enmity. It would not matter, perhaps, if we 
had only one sphere of political activity, but as our influence 
spreads everywhere it means that no power quite knows how it 
stands with us, and hence a sense of suspicion and uncertainty 
clings to British policy on these as well as on the wider general 
grounds stated above. What we want to do, then, it seems to 
us, 1s to make our intentions and aspirations a great deal clearer. 
We must not, of course, give up anything we have already got. 
but we should make it absolutely clear that we do not intend 
any longer to act the part of the dog in the manger, and that we 
have not the slightest desire to secure a monopoly of empire.” 


But the paper which has most surprised the other nations of 


Europe by its promiscuous bouquet-flinging is 7he Saturday 
Review. It says: 


‘We do not remember a time when the policy of the European 
powers was guided with a greater amount of common sense, 
The German Emperor is in our eyes one of the wisest and safest 

















HIS TEETH ARE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
CHAMBERLAIN : “I’m afraid, your Majesty, he needs a new set of teeth.”’ 


—Jugend, Munich. 


statesmen in Europe. Contrary to the opinion of many, we be- 
lieve in the pacific principles of the Czar of Russia, and in his 
power to enforce his views upon his ministers. Even if we are 
credulous on this point, those ministers are far too shrewd to as- 
sume the burden at present of administering even the northern 
part of China. With regard to France, we are bound to say that 
M. Delcassé has steered the foreign policy of his country in try- 
ing times, and under some provocation, with great tact and self- 
restraint. Japan is on her good behavior and will not disobey 
the other powers, while the United States are certainly not going 
to fight for or with anybody.” 


As The Saturday Review has pointed with pride to the fact 
that it called Kaiser Wilhelm ‘‘ William the Witless,” and as it 
has demanded only recently the immediate destruction of Ger- 
many for the benefit of every Briton, the Germans express some 
astonishment. The Ave/er Zeitung remarks that “the devil 
must be very sick, else he would not want to be so very saintly.” 
The Journal des Débats, Paris, declares that the South African 
war has strengthened the peace among the great powers, and 
cays, in the main: 


Great Britain has been victorious, for it is hardly likely that 
the resistance the Boers are still able to offer will change the 
result of the war. Yet the Boers have materially changed the 
equilibrium of international politics. Great Britain’s influence 
has decreased. In Turkey she has been forced to the wall by 
Germany in the matter of railroad concessions. In Persia she 

. has been ousted by Russia, and if she is unable to provoke a war 
among the powers on the Chinese question, it is due to the fact 
that her weakness has been demonstrated in South Africa. Great 
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Britain is forced to abandon totally her pretensions to oppose 
Russia. 

“England is nervous,” thinks the //ande/sb/ad (Amsterdam) ; 
“the fact that torpedoes are being laid in the Thames and the 
Medway shows it. She 
The Russian press, 
up to the end of June, is singularly reticent with regard to the 
hackneyed subject of The German 


papers all assert that Germany will attend to her own interests 


Yet no bluff game will alter the facts. 
will have to play second fiddle in China.” 


Anglo-Russian rivalry. 


only, and such anti-English organs as the Deutsche Tages 
Zettung, Kreuz-Zeitung, and Berliner Tageblatt express the 
firm conviction that nothing will induce the German Govern- 
ment to “pull the British chestnuts out of the fire.” On the 
whole, continental opinion is best summarized by the /adepén- 
dance Belge (Brussels), which says: 


“er 


lhe fact is, Great Britain is in a very critical position, and it 
is easy to see that she must either let go in China or in South 
Africa. The check she suffers in China is less glaring, hence 
the London authorities prefer to stick to their conquests in the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. But it is only lately that 
Great Britain has discovered the enormity of the mistake com- 
mitted by letting Russia establish herself in China as the pre- 
dominant power. The very jingoes who applaud Lord Roberts 
for his cheap victories now turn against the authors of this 
odious South African war, which marks, without a doubt, the 
beginning of the decadence of British power.”—T7rans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


SOME FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR COMING 
ELECTIONS. 


| ighnagenantel in our coming elections is comparatively small on 

the Continent of Europe. President McKinley’s reelection 
is thought to be pretty certain, and consequently no change of 
policy is expected. In Canada and Great Britain, however, 
much interest is shown. The editor of Saturday Night, To- 
ronto, believes that the next presidential election is much more 


than a mere struggle for power among the parties. He says: 


“The development of the government into a plutocracy, the 
fact that the United States of America is nothing now but a rich 
man’s trust, and that McKinley stands as the figurehead of an 
extraordinary aggregation of men who propose to control this 
continent on the basis of making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, must be understood if the question is to be considered 
at all. Bryan has ceased to be the mere exponent of silver—he 
is the leader of the people against the trusts, and it is difficult to 
guess whether the people will be successful under Bryan, who is 
much of a demagog, in overturning the rich men, who think they 
are running the United States; but if he fails, a revolution larger 
and much more sweeping in its results will certainly be the out- 
come of the success of the Republican Party. ae 

“The revolution may come through Mr. Bryan, or it may come 
through the people, but it will come. The average man, who is 
helpless as against lawmakers, has only to see hard times star 
ing him in the face to make hima revolutionist. In his daily 
life the average man is entirely unconcerned as to whether the 
rich man is getting richer, up to the point when he feels that he 
himself is becoming poorer; then he will lodge a protest which 
will make the whole United States rattle about the ears of those 
who control the government, the courts, the senate, and all the 
large methods of making money.” 

The Globe, Toronto, does not believe that the American people 
are inclined ‘to go a-revoluting,” despite lynchings and strike 
disorders. ‘‘The last presidential election,” it says, “‘was held 
in a time of depression, and one of the parties attracted to itself 
all the elements of discontent and unrest; so that there was a 
But 
as a matter of fact the election was orderly, and the result was 


good deal of prophesying of anarchy and disintegration. 


quietly and loyally accepted.” Altho no evidence has appeared 


outside of England to show that any power or powers suggested 
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interference, when most European nations were sympathizing 
with the Spanish “under dog” in our late war, the supposition 
that such interference was contemplated is very popular in Eng- 
land, and this country is considered to be in debt to Great Brit- 
ain, a debt which only a McKinley administration will justly 
pay. The Newcastle Chronicle says: 


“England is particularly interested in the approaching contest, 
since it is becoming increasingly evident that it will be fought 
out on lines favorable or antagonistic to this country. But the 
Democrats, if we may trust the utterances of their spokesmen 
and their newspapers, make no secret of their design to play the 
dirtiest political game that has ever yet been played even in 
America. Whether they really believe or not that England is 
the incarnation of every evil under the sun, they clearly intend 
to work the national prejudice for all it is worth. So the Demo- 
cratic ticket promises to be a war ticket—war against Eng- 
land. . . . Luckily the new President can not come into power 
till next March, long before which England will have planted 
her flag over every road of the Transvaal. All the same, the 
spite and malice of the Democratic Party of America is the sor- 
riest spectacle in contemporary politics any where on the globe.” 


The London G/oée, too, is disgusted with the ingratitude of 
the American people. The suggestion made by some of our 
papers that Uncle Sam saved John Bull by refusing to lead a 
pro-Boer coalition is ignored. However, the Republican plat- 
form appears very strong to many people in Great Britain; the 
reelection of President McKinley is accepted as pretty certain, 
and with it a strong policy for the furtherance of Anglo-Saxc 
predominance. Zhe Outlook (London) says: 


“Mr. McKinley’s reelection is now, we may hope, as sure as 
anything can be in that greatest of all gambles—an American 
presidential election. And the reelected Mr. McKinley, disem- 
barrassed from the preoccupations of political campaigning, will, 
unless we are much mistaken, prove to be quite another and a 
different President to the Mr. McKinley who has for these 
months past been the political Laodicean of Anglo-Saxon poli- 
tics. With Britain, America, and Japan harnessed to the car of 
the open door in all China, and the territorial integrity of China 
south of the great wall, there will be no occasion to despair.” 





Setting aside the political needs of Great Britain, there is a 
curious want of sympathy'in Great Britain with the Republican 
Party. The Liberal Speaker says: 


“The Republican platform, of course, indorses the outrageous 
Philippine policy as an evidence of the growth of American 
power, while ignoring all its immoral aspects and its danger to 
American institutions. It again promises ‘freedom’ to Cuba— 
that freedom to which a Republican Congress pledged its sacred 
word—but it is careful not to say anything about the refusal of 
President McKinley to do anything whatever to realize it. . . . 
The ‘platform,’ in short, is a dishonest one, manifestly con- 
cocted in the interest of the great millionaires. It is only forty 
years since Lincoln was nominated by the same party which to- 
day presents the picture of a great capitalist phalanx. From 
Lincoln and Seward to McKinley and Hanna—what a fac7/is 
descensus—but we will not conclude the quotation, for we have 
faith in the power of the American republic to right itself.” 


The Unionist Saturday Review says, in effect: 


To the impartial observer the Republican record during the 
past four years seems to be one of a cynical betrayal of pledges 
and violation of good faith. It leaves the United States saddled 
with acquisitions of territory scattered over two oceans, immense 
portions of which are not yet reduced even to the semblance of 
acquiescence in their rule, and it has rendered increasingly diffi- 
cult for them the logical defense of the Monroe doctrine, when- 
€ver it may be the interest of some European power to question 
it. It is true that the new head of the Philippine commission 
bids them rely on the “generosity ” of the American people ; but, 
with the example of Porto Rico before them, we have grave 
doubts if that nebulous prospect will induce them to come out of 
their swamps and embrace their deliverers. When we turn to 
other matters dealt with by Mr. Bryan and likely to figure in the 
coming contest, that of trusts bulks most largely. Looking at 
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the whole discussion and the record in Congress of both parties, 
it is insincere and purposeless, but of the two there can be no 
doubts that the Republicans for various reasons are the capital- 
ists’ friends, and Mr. Bryan may make a good deal of this as he 
did before. The only achievement the present Congress can 
boast is the passing of a gold-standard act which, dictated by 
no lofty motives, will appeal to the moneyed classes; and the 
experience of the last election shows that a campaign conducted 
under present conditions against their united influences is almost 
certainly foredoomed to failure. 


THE NEW GERMAN NAVY. 


HE last opposition to the German navy bill has been easily 
overcome in the German Parliament, and the Germans 

will soon possess a powerful fleet. Ostensibly it is not to be 
finished until 1916; in reality that year has been put as the limit 
for the existence of vessels in the Kaiser’s fleet which may be 
considered obsolete. Already the German navy is much stronger 
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FATHFR NEPTUNE: “Bust my bulkheads and shiver my compartments, 
have I got to learn German at my time of life!"’ —Punch. 


in fighting ships than a comparison of its aggregate tonnage 
with that of other navies would lead the uninitiated to suppose. 
The Reichstag has refused cruisers, which were badly needed 
according to the secretary of the navy ; but, asthe 7he St. James’ s 
Gazette (London) predicted, the Emperor uses his battle-ships 
as cruisers, and four of these of the latest pattern have left for 
the far East. The increase of the fleet, which will contain 38 
first-class battle-ships when brought up to the standard, is chiefly 
due to the unceasing agitation of German navy clubs at home 
and abroad. It also meets the wishes of the Emperor, who is 
held mainly responsible by many people outside of Germany. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, in the Toronto Weekly Sun, says: 


“The crack-brained German Emperor has just dragooned his 
Parliament into doubling his war navy. France and England at 
once follow suit. Italy will probably do the same. . . . There 
will be no pulling up on the part of the governments so long as 
they can draw the money; while the lust of war will be con- 
stantly stimulated, and the sight of means to do ill deeds will 
cause the ill deeds to be done. The ostentatious display of Eng- 
land’s naval power at the jubilee could not fail to have the effect 
of disposing the nation to war. If the people of any one country 
would resolutely use their franchise to force disarmament on 
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their Government, their example would probably prevail. But 


nobody will begin.” 


Many papers in Great Britain which had ridiculed the possibil- 
ity of German sea-power, admit now that it is becoming a reality. 
The Scotsman (Edinburgh) says: 


“Germany's advance among the ‘world powers’ is the theme 
of a most interesting paper submitted to the Foreign Office by 
Mr. Gastrell, the commercial attaché to the British embassy at 
Berlin. Such is the increase of her mercantile interests that 
7o per cent. of Germany’s commerce is now carried by sea. For 
this her own mercantile marine largely provides. In actual ton- 
nage Germany stands second to the United Kingdom, and her 
steam tonnage is to-day ten times what it was in 1872. These 
are a few of the figures by which Mr. Gastrell reminds Europe 
how the aspirations of the Kaiser for a world empire—aspira- 
tions too often scoffed at by the unthinking—are being realized.” 


‘the German opposition papers which advocated the navy bill 
all speak of threats uttered by English and American statesmen 
and journalists against Germany as justification for the expense 
tobe incurred. Not a few papers throughout Europe suspect that 
Great Britain dislikes the thought of a powerful German fleet. 


The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


“That a nation can create transoceanic interests without pos- 
sessing a powerful fleet Germany has proven. What Herr 
Richter, the leader of the opposition, forgets, but what the 
Reichstag comprehends, is that when this commercial prosperity 
has been created it must be protected against the jealousy of 
rivals. We in France are only indirectly concerned. The Brit- 
ish fleet is sure to be increased in consequence of this German 
augmentation, and this will in turn force us to build. Great 
Britain is not likely to permit herself to be outdistanced by a 
rival whose sovereign has adopted the disquieting motto 
sere Zukunft liegt auf dem Meer e,” 2e., 
sea!’ “ 


‘Un- 
‘Our future is on the 


Nor is Russia disturbed because Germany increases her fleet. 
“Great Britain has a large fleet, and claims to be paramount on 
the ocean for that reason. She continually threatens others with 
The consequence is ween Other fleets are being 
"says the Novoye Vremya (St. 
Petersburg).— 7rans/ations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 


her fleet. 
builtto neutralize Britain’s power,’ 


DOCTORS’ DIFFERENCES ABOUT CHINA. 


R. A. H. SMITH, who has spent the better part of his life 
among the Chinese of the Shantung district, going in and 
out of their cottages almost like one of themselves, and so get- 
ting a grip of something better than mere impressions, has given 
to the world what he has gathered from his intercourse with the 
Chinese in two books, the first, published some ten years ago, 
“Chinese Characteristics”; the second, which has recently ap- 
peared, being entitled “ Village Life in China.” The latter has 
received unqualified praise from 7he Atheneum, and is dealt 
with in a leader of the Kobe Weekly Chronicle, 
extract the following: 


from which we 


‘The Atheneum reviewer bluntly says that the main impres- 
sion left on the reader by a perusal of ‘ Village Life in China’ is 
that a more sordid existence than that of a Chinese peasant is 
difficult to imagine. This is, to a certain extent, the outcome of 
overpopulation; says Dr. Smith. ‘There are too many villages 
to the square mile, too many families to the village, too many 
mouths to the family. Wherever one goes it is the same weary 
tale with interminable reiteration. Poverty, poverty, poverty, 
always and ever more poverty’ Every trade and calling is 
hopelessly overmanned, and the struggle for existence is propor- 
tionately keen. In Shantung schoolmasters are more numerous 
than those who can read, and the wretched pittance they are able 
to gain by explaining the ‘saws’ of Confucius and Mencius is 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. ‘ 

“In Europe and America family life often brings light and 
happiness into the smallest cottage. But in China family life is 
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unknown. It is ashame fora man to be seen with his wife in 
public, and for a husband to converse with his wife at home is 
to draw upon himself the ridicule of his friends and neighbors, 
Writes Dr. Smith: ‘In those unique instances in which the young 
couple have the good sense to get acquainted with each other, 
and present the appearance of actually exchanging ideas, this 
circumstance is the joke of the whole family circle. We have 
heard of cases in which members of a family in which there was 
a newly married couple kept a string, in which was tied a knot 
every time they were heard to speak to one another. This cord 
would subsequently be exhibited to them in ridicule of their 
intimacy.’” 

A correspondent, writing in reply to the foregoing, in the Kobe 
Chronicle, prefers the other side of the picture as presented by 
the noted traveler, Mrs. Bishop, from whose book “‘ The Yangtse 


Valley and Beyond ” he thus quotes: 


‘“‘China bristles with contradictions. The sick man ought to 
be in decay, but he is not. His innate cheerfulness is scarcely 
clouded by our repeated assertions that he ought to be dead, and 
he faces the future which we prophesy for him without misgiv- 
ing. On the whole peace, order, and a fair amount of prosper- 
ity prevail throughout the empire. The gains of labor are 
secure ; taxation, even with the squeezes attending it, is rarely 
oppressive in the country, and in the towns is extremely light. 
The phrase ‘ground down’ does not apply to the Chinese peas- 
ant. There is complete religious toleration. 
unions, and other combinations carry out their systems unim- 
peded, and the Chinese genius for association is absolutely 
unfettered. The Chinese practically in actual life are one of the 
freest peoples on earth. He is free in all trades and industries 
to make money and to keep it; to rise from the peasant’s hut to 
place and dignity.” 


Guilds, trades- 


A POINTED QUESTION FROM JAPAN. 


X Oriente Lux” is the motto of The Orient, a Tokyo maga- 
zine edited in English by Japanese for the avowed pur- 
pose of enlightening the Anglo-Saxon world with regard to 


Japan. Its editor is very anxious for an explanation of the ap- 


parent divergence between Christian theory and practise. We 


condense his article as follows: 


Japan enjoys the unique distinction of being the only non- 
Christian power that has been admitted into what is called the 
comity of nations on a footing of perfect equality, and to judge 
from the utterances of the European and American press she is 
by no means the least respected power. Unfortunately the cause 
of this respect is not such as to satisfy all Japanese. Japan has 
made great progress in the arts of peace, but that is not really 
why she is respected. That respect was earned in a short nine 
months by the achievements of the Japanese army and navy. 
Now, that sort of thing is pleasing enough to a nation’s amour 
propre, but on calmly thinking the matter over some Japanese 
would wish that the respect of Western nations had been earned 
by something else than by mere proficiency in the art of slaugh- 
ter conducted on modern scientific principles. Russia, too, is 
respected and feared. Yet she is the only non-constitutional 
country in the comity of nations. The liberty of the individual 
and of the press is under the tyranny of mere administrative 
orders in Russia, and official peculation is nearly as rife as in 
China. And this gives rise to strange misgivings. Are the so- 
called Christian nations really followers of the religious cult they 
so ostentatiously and proudly profess? 

Without going so far with Count Tolstoy as to say that his 
rendering of the real meaning of Christianity is the correct one, 
wé do go so far as to say that the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount are the most important in the so-called Christian code of 
morality. And these precepts unquestionably are against war. 
and all against according honor to any nation or any man on the 
mere grounds of success in the exercise of brute force, much less 
of success in slaughtering enemies. And yet it is precisely on 
these grounds that non-Christian Japan has been accorded the 
respect of so-called Christian Europe and America ! 

We can very well understand the old Hebrews respecting us 
for success in war, for the old Hebrew God was a God of battles. 
But we have always understood that the Christian Father in 
heaven was no mere tribal war-god, but a God of love. The 
present situation is not a little puzzling to us benighted heathens 
of Japan, who have earned the respect of those who profess to 
follow the precepts of Christ on the Mount by success in slaugh- 
tering our enemies, and by that alone. Will real Christians 


kindly explain what it all means? 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Van Horne writes from St. Thomas, May 


6, 1900 : 

Business continues depressed, tho there was an 
increase of $40,000 in the value of the imports re- 
ceived inthis port from the United States in 1899. 
Imports from the United States into Christiansted 
and Fredericksted, St. Croix, were about the 
average of late years. The year 1899 wasa great 
crop season for St. Croix, the yield being many 
per cent. more than ordinary. Most of the sugar 
was exported to the United States, the natural 
buying and selling market for the Danish West 
Indies. The provision trade is almost wholly 
with the United States, but the dry-goods trade is 
with Europe. European houses have sought the 
trade, and probably will continue to keep it until 
American houses study the wants of tropical 
countries. 

There are many cabinetmakers here who manu- 
facture furniture of the beautiful hard woods 
that grow so readily in these parts—cedar, ma- 
hogany, etc. I have seen at least fifty different 
kinds of hard wood that could be polished with 
most satisfactory effect. American or European 
soft woods will not last in this climate. They are 
destroyed by an insect called the wood louse. 
This seems not to be understood by foreign manu- 
facturers of furniture, such as pianos, for in- 
stance. I have seen an instrument honeycombed 
by these little creatures and rendered useless. 
The wood most commonly used for building pur- 
poses and for furniture is the hard pine of the 
southern part of the United States. Many car- 
goes of this lumber are brought here. 

St. Thomas is preeminently a coaling-station. 
This fact is being emphasized more and more each 
year. Steam navigation of the ocean, with cable 
facilities, has caused this port to lose the position 
of commercial provider for the West Indies; but 
as a coaling-station it is without a peer, all things 
considered. A hundred thousand tons of coal 
were handled here twice during the past year, the 
Hamburg-American Line alone using more than 
6,000 tons per month. The present superintendent 
of the company’s wharf, still a young man, says 
he remembers when 6,000 tons was a large quan- 
At 
the present rate of use, the quantity needed will 
be 75,000 tons for the next twelve months, and it is 
to be remembered that every pound of this coal is 
American. The Gle Transatlantique Steamship 
Company is also a large consumer of steaming 
coal, which is stored here and used for its own 
steamers exclusively. The average per month is 
1,000 tons. The only steamship companies not 
using American coal are the La Veloce Navagaz- 
ione Italiana and the Royal Mail of London, which 
employ Welsh coal insmall quantities. Brondsted 
& Co. keep the only sale depot and have a variety 
of customers. During the past year, the man- 
agers have supplied American, English, French, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Austrian, Dominican, and 
Russian men-of-war with United States coal, as 
well asa number of ships which had used up their 
supply at sea. 

St. Thomas, lying as it does in the track of com- 
merce and offering a commodious and safe harbor, 
must in the near future—especially: when the 
isthmian canal is finished—become the relief sta- 
tion and coal-supply depot of the middle Atlantic. 


tity of coal to handle during twelve months. 





Consul Long writes from Cairo May 12, 1900: 

Many and impressive evidences of the efficiency 
of the United States system of building up and 
promoting home industries are afforded by the 
recent rapid expansion of our exports of manu- 
factured goods in all parts of the world, and 
especially in Egypt. While our makers of agri- 
cuitural implements and machinery are just be- 
ginning to properly appreciate the value of im- 
portance of the new field in the great valley of the 
Nile, it will be observed from the following ex- 
tracts from the report of Lord Cromer, British 
agent and consul-general in Egypt, on the 
finances, administration, and condition of Egypt 
and the Sudan in 1899, that American builders of 
Tailway locomotives, whose foresight and enter- 
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prise carried them into successful competition 
with the English here a few years ago, are still 
holding the field, and it may be confidently as- 
sumed that they are here to stay. 


Under the head of “railways,” Lord Cromer 


says: 


_ “Large additions were made to the rolling-stock 
in the course of last year. Most of the new stock 
added is, however, to replace old stock which had 
been condemned. I may mention that four trial 
heavy engines, exceeding in power the largest lo- 
comotives in use on the English railways, were 
ordered last year, viz, two from Messrs. Dubs, of 
Glasgow, and two from America. On the sub- 
ject of various works now in progress, Captain 
Johnstone, the acting president of the railway ad- 
ministration, writes to me: ‘They form but a 
small part of what is required, and I trust that 
funds may soon beavailable for the various urgent 
services, more especially in connection with the 
port of Alexandria and the Cairo goods-yard, 
which the administrations have from time to time 
brought before the Government for approval.’ On 
this point [ can only repeat what I said last year. 
There can be no doubt that railway progress in 
Egypt has not kept pace with the growing pros- 
perity of the country. What is now required is 
that a considerabie sum—say, one and a half mil- 
lions—should be borrowed, in order to enable the 
railways to be put into thoroughly good working 


“Iam glad to say that the only locomotives re- 
cently supplied by an English firm — Messrs. 
Neilson Reid & Co., of Glasgow—have not given 
the slightest trouble. Those purchased from 
America in 1898 have also done well; but, as they 
differ in many respects from our standard types, 
our men have taken some time to learn their pe- 
culiarities, and we have not been able to get the 
best results out of them. The action of the board 
in ordering locomotives and wagons from Amer- 
ica has been criticized. It is due simply to the 
fact that American firms, while they are not ina 
position to tender on more favorable terms than 
others in our designs, almost invariably offer us 
engines or wagons built to standard designs of 
their own at lower prices and in less time, while 
English and other European makers content 
themselves with tendering on our designs, being, 
as a rule, not in the habit of manufacturing to 
standard designs of their own. We much prefer 
adhering to our own standards ; but in cases where 
time and cost are of great importance, such an 
offer from America can not be passed by. On the 
other hand, the length of time required at pres- 
ent by competent English firms to execute such 
orders is prohibitive, and the only order placed 
for locomotives this year, besides the trial orders 
referred to elsewhere, went toa Beigian firm, 
who offered delivery in three anda half months 
less than any English firm, and who have done 
good work for us in previous years.” 

The above observations of Lord Cromer refer to 
the year 1899. To-day, there are forty-six Ameri- 
can locomotives either in use of ordered by the 
Egyptian railway administration ; three hundred 
and seventy-one cars are in use and orders for 
four hundred more cars have been placed. The 
superiority of American engines and cars, as well 
as of all other railway equipment ‘and supplies, is 
conceded by railway officials and experts, and the 
demands upon our shops will continue to grow 
with increasing rapidity. 

The people of the United States may look with 
pardonable pride upon our success in furnishing 
electrical engines for London, locomotives for 
railways in India and Great Britain, iron bridges 
for the Sudan, and machinery and manufactured 
goods forall countries. Having supplied our own 
markets, we now send forth the machinery that is 
to aid civilization in all parts of the globe, from 
the burning deserts of the Sudan to the frozen 
fields of Siberia. 





Consul Worman, cf Munich, under date of May 
1, 1900, reports that the biscuit and cake manufac- 
turers of Germany have formed atrust and fixed 
minimum prices for unpacked (**Nakte 
Waare’’), common biscuits (‘‘ Volksbisquits’ 


goods 


dy 





United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Is perhaps the brightest and most cheerful as well as the 
most extensive and elegant hotel in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is preeminently the favorite resort for recreation, 

easure, sad health, and is patronized by leading people 
eon all parts of the world. This grand hotel, with its ex- 
tensive and fairy-like grounds, is situated in the most 
eligible and fashionable part of this most fashionable Spa 


A PICTURESQUE ROUTE. 


The Champlain Transportation Co., of Burlington, Vt., 
sailing in connection with the D. & H. R.R. System adver- 
tised on last page. traverses the most picturesque Lake 
George and also the equally picturesque and historic Lake 
| Champlain in full view of the towering peaks of the Green 
' Mountains on the east and the Adirondacks on the west. 





BONDS 


Suitable for the investment of 


TRUST FUNDS and ESTATES. 


We own and offer 


$85,000 FIRST MORTGAGE 
FIVE PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


The Kenosha Gas & Electric 
Go., of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


These bonds are secured by an ab- 
solute first mortgage upon all the 
property now owned or that may be here- 
after acquired by the company. 

The Trust Deed provides that all 
the bonds must be paid off at 105 
and interest within 30 years. 

The net earnings of the company 
for the past year were over twice the 
interest on the bonds. 

Kenosha, Wis., a manufacturing 
city of considerable importance, is sit- 
uated 34 miles south of Milwaukee and 
51 miles north of Chicago on the Chicago 
| & Northwestern Railway. It has a pop- 
ulation of over 14,000. The city is in ex 
cellent financial condition ; owns its own 
waterworks and a complete sewerage sys- 
tem ; is well paved, and the improvements 
generally indicate substantial prosperity. 


We offer these bonds at 1023 and interest, 
yielding over 5% interest per annum, 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








“First-Class Railroad Stocks 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. 


Emmens, Strong & Co., | Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ICYCLES BELOW GOST 
000 BCH GRADE cuaranteed 


equipment must be closed out. 
1900 Models, best makes, $11 to $20 
99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
8 to 610. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on trial without a cent in 
advance. RN A BICYCLE 
distributing Catalogues for us. Many 
earned a wheel last year. Our 1900 
proposition is even more liberal. 

5; Write at onee for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 8 M. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Chicago 
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and Albert cakes, to rule the whole industry in 
Germany. 

On May 5, Mr. Worman notes that the various 
German manufacturers of cement are to hold a 
meeting for the formation of a syndicate, which 
will open a central bureau for the sale of all the 
cement output of German factories. 





Acting Consul Monaghan writes from Chemnitz, 
May 18, 1900: 


According to several newspapers of Milan, the 
Italian Minister of Railroads has empowered the 
Italian Meridional, Mediterranean, and _ Sicilian 
railroads to call for bids for 123 locomotives, 460 
baggage-cars, and 2,673 freight-cars, valued at $8,- 
878,000. For the construction of these, competition 
is open to the world. It seems to me that some 
of our large builders of locomotives should stand 
a fair chance of getting part of these orders. I 
am unable to give the time limit of bids. 





PERSONALS. 


THE following, taken from the New York Suz, 
will be convenient to bear in mind during the 
Presidential campaign : 


MCKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT. 


William McKinley is 57 years of age; Theodore 
Roosevelt is 42. 

President McKinley was born in Ohio; Roose- 
velt was born in New York City. 

McKinley is of Scotch-Irish ancestry ; Roosevelt 
is of Holland-Dutch descent. The name Roose- 
velt means “‘ field of roses.” 

McKinley, educated in Ohio, studied law in Al- 
bany, N. Y. He was admitted to the bar in 
1857. Roosevelt was educated at Harvard College 
and at the Columbia Law School in this city. 

Both McKinley and Roosevelt are trained in the 
affairs of public life, legislative and executive. 
Mr. Roosevelt was for three terms a member of 
the New York Assembly. Mr. McKinley repre- 
sented his home district for fourteen. years in 
Congress. Afterward he was elected governor of 
Ohio, and was reelected to the same office by a 
largely increased majority in 1898. He was the 
presiding officer of the convention which nomi- 
nated his Republican predecessor, Mr. Harrison 
for President. 

Mr. McKinley was 26 years of age when elected 
prosecuting attorney of his native county in Ohio; 
Mr. Roosevelt was 22 years of age when he was 
first elected member of the New York Assembly. 

Roosevelt was made Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy by President McKinley in April, 1897. He 
was elected governor of New York in 1898. 

Mr. McKinley was promoted to the Presidency 
from the governorship of Ohio, and Mr. Roosevelt 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency while gov- 
ernor of New York. 

Both McKinley and Roosevelt have war records. 
Mr. McKinley was a soldier in the Twenty-third 
Ohio Volunteers, which participated in the battles 
of South Mountain, Antietam, Lexington, Win- 
chester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek. McKin- 
ley was one of the youngest men in the regiment, 
which included ninety-two members under 21. 
Roosevelt’s military record in Cuba at San Juan 
and on neighboring fighting fields is of universal 
public knowledge. 

Both McKinley and Roosevelt are interesting 
and effective public speakers. 

Mr. McKinley comes from a State having 23 elec- 
toral votes; Mr. Roosevelt from a State having 36. 

Both candidates upon the Republican national 
ticket are now in office. Mr. McKinley is Presi- 
dent of the United States; Mr. Roosevelt is gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. 


BRYAN AND STEVENSON. 


William J. Bryan is a native of Illinois; Adlai E. 
Stevenson is a resident of that State. Bryan was 
born at Salem; Stevenson resides at Blooming- 
ton. 
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Both are lawyers. 
tise. 


Stevenson is in active prac- 


Bryan was 40 years of age on the roth of March 
23d of October. 

Both have been candidates before for the offices 
to which they were nominated by the Kansas City 
convention. 

The Illinois county of which Bryan is a native 
gave him 400 majority in 1896. Christian county, 
Kentucky, of which Stevenson is a native, isone of 
the strong Republican counties of that State. It 
has a large colored population. Goebel lost it at 
the last election by 600 majority. Stevenson lost 
it when a candidate for Vice-President in 1892. 
Bloomington, in which Stevenson resides, gave 
2,225 Republican and 2,100 Democratic votes in 
1892, with Stevenson on the Democratic ticket. 

Both Bryan and Stevenson have been members 
of Congress, each for two terms. Bryan was first 
elected in 1890; Stevenson sixteen years earlier. 

Stevenson was the tail of the successful Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1892; Bryan was the head of the 
unsuccessful Democratic ticket in 1896. 

Nebraska, from which Bryan hails, has 8 elec- 
toral votes; Illinois, from which Stevenson comes, 
has 24. 

Bryan was nominated for the Presidency in Chi- 
cago in 1896 on the fifth ballot, one of his opponents 
being Stevenson. Stevenson was nominated inthe 
same city for Vice-President four years earlier, on 
the first ballot, as he was in Kansas City. His op- 
ponents were Isaac P. Gray of Indiana, Judge 
Morse (who has become a Republican) of Michi- 
gan, Henry Watterson, and John L. Mitchell of 
Wisconsin. 

Nebraska has never furnished the country with 
a President, or Illinois with a Vice-President, ex- 
cept Stevenson. The ofly Republican candidate 
for Vice-President nominated from Illinois was 
defeated in 1884. 

Bryan and Stevenson were both in the Fifty- 
third Congress, Mr. Stevenson presiding over 
the Senate and Mr. Bryan being a member of the 
Ways dnd Means committee of the House. 

Both Bryan and Stevenson are civilians—Steven- 
son distinctively so. He was, however, a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the West Point Military 
Academy in 1877. 

Bryan is a tireless and effective political cam- 
paigner. Mr. Stevenson dated his letter of accept- 
ance of the Vice-Presidential nomination in 1892 
from Charleston, W. Va., and init he wrote: “* The 
greatest power conferred upon human govern- 
ment is that of taxation.” A rabbit’s foot was 
presented to him in that canvass. 

Neither Bryan nor Stevenson hold any public 
office at present. 


last; Stevenson was 65 on the 





HERE is one of Hamilton W. Mabie’s stories of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Beecher once told me 
that he never ate soup, that he got very tired of 
sitting through the first course of dinner, and that 
he finally decided he would do something with 
that time. He had Froude’s History of England 
at hand, in twelve octavo volumes, and every day 
when the people filed into the dining-room he sat 
down on a sofa and picked up a volume of Froude 
and read untii the second course was announced. 
In that way he read Froude’s History of England 
in two winters.—New York Press. 





A SPECIAL edition of the Eton College Chronicle 
gives the names of 1,001 old Etonians who are, or 
have been, serving in South Africa. The names 
include those of Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, 
Lord Methuen, Sir H. E. Colville, Lieut.-Gen. N. 
G. Lyttleton, Sir H. C. Chermside, Gens. R. Pole- 
Carew, B. D. Campbell, G. Barton (wounded), Lord 
Dundonald, R. E. Knox (wounded), Hutton, Inigo 
Jones, and Buraside.—Commercial Advertiser. 





DEVITT, TREMBLE & COMPANY. 


Among the more conservative banking institutions in 
Chicago of the present day is the firm of Shevite, Tremble 
& Company, located in the First National Bank Building. 
In addition to its large and growing business in munici 
securities the firm handles an excellent class of corporation 
bonds, making a specialty of choice issues of gas and elec- 
tric bonds. In this particular it is regarded as one of the 
reliable houses of the West. 
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[Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a 

few more weeks to take 

advantage of our Re- 
duced Price Sale on Suits 
and Skirts. Some weeks 
ago, when we began this 
Sale, we had several thou- 
sand pieces of suitings and 
skirtings on hand. Almost 
all of these have been closed 
out, but a nice assortment 
is still left; the balance 
must now be sold in order 
to make room tor our new 
Fall stock of materials. 
You will not soon have an- 
other opportunity of secur- 
“)ing a fashionable garment 
made to order at such a 
great reduction from former 
— One-third has 

nm cut off the price 
of nearly every suit and skirt 
in our line, and many of 
our garments have been re- 
duced to exactly one-half ' 
of former prices. The 
quality of materials and 
workmanship, however, is 
right up to our usual stand- 
ard—just as good as if 
you paid double the 
money. 

Order from this Reduced 
; Price Sale whatever you 

j wish ; if you don’t like it, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 
Tailor-made Suits, lined throughout; former price $10: 

reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reducedto $10; some 
reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34; some reduced to $10, 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former ne $6; reauced 
to$&. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67; some reduced 
to$3.50. Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; 
former price $4: reducedto $2. $6 Wash Suits re- 
duced to $2.50. Wash Skirts, indispensable for 

Summer wear; former price $3: reduced to $1.50. 

$4 Wash Skirts reduced to$2. Reduced prices on Rainy- 
Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FAZZ, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes 
them. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you 
will get them by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COPIPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Inexpensive, 
yet pretty, will 
prove of prac- 
tical value as 
part of a child’s 
school outfit. 

One of many 
useful and eco- 
nomical arti- 
cles to befound 
in our Cata- 
logue of 


Over 1000 


Made of good quality lawn. Iilustrations 
One row of insertion on waist; 
ruffle from belt over shoulders, 
sizes 4 to 10 years, 50 cents. 





Interesting to Mothers 
Bent for 4 cents 
postage 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Definition.—A satirist isa man who discovers 
a ‘ 
things about himself, and then says them about 
some one else.—L//e. 





tn Explanation. — JOHNNY: “Paw, what is 
blackmail ?” 
PAW. Mourning envelopes.“—Saltimore Amert- 


can. 


A Free-Thinker, —“ That gentleman who i: 
being introduced to Miss Binks is a free-thinker.” 
“Which is he, a bachelor or a widower ?"—Arovk- 


lyn. Life. 





The Reason Why.—TomM: “That horse of Mrs. 
De Smyth's seems to be very fond of her.” 

Jick: “Naturally; she’s a grass widow,”—C/- 
cago Vews. 





Encouraging.—SHE: “Do you think in, say two 
vears, I could sing in opera, professer?” 

“Hardiy that. But you are pretty sure of a roof 
garden.”"— Life. 





Reward of Bravery.—“So Belle is engaged toa 
one-armed man?” “Yes; she says she admired 
him for the way in which he went to work to win 
his way single-handed.”"—/P%iladelphia Bulletin. 





No Sign.—SQUIRE (engaging coachman) 
you married?” 
COACHMAN - 


: “Are 


sir. 


“No, These 
came from a cat."’—Exchange. 


"ere scratches 





Physics. 
your school 

SECOND Boy: “No; but ma made me take phys- 
.cs at home."—Aoston Transcript. 


First Boy: “Did you take physics at 
>” 


His Fadder.—FirstT URCHIN: “My fadder’s a 
dandy. He never told de truth in his life.” 

SECOND URCHIN: “How do yer know?” 

First URCHIN : “He says so."—/udge. 





Off His Conscience.—“ Papa, will you give me 
a good, sound licking?” “What Bobbie?” 
“Well. lam going to sneak off and go swimming, 
and I don't want to be bothered with a future.”— 


, 
Life. 


for, 


His Idee,—GREENE: “What’s your idea of a 
summer house?” 








WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. 
S omenshnennininnallll i seeeateeeenieill 


















Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike thecommon 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, el or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- 

' flam- 

) mable 

 sub- 

( stances, 
and is 


Ne Ln 


\ dard col- 
( ors 
( plain or 
gured, 
A ple 18 x 18 inch sufficient to cover a chair 
re seat, will be cent for 25 cents. 
re 15x6 inches, enough to 
Sample F e! make a Sewing Come 
panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
y rec dation of ¢ ittee appointed 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “ »te ”’ stamped on the edge. 


Pantasc 
) 99 Broadway, Boe Pe CORTAM ony. 
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The Singer C 


This table is the latest result of the 
cabinetmaker's art, and is the acme 
of perfection in 
convenience, 
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abinet-Table 


The machine is 
hinged, so that 
it can be folded 
down below the 








simple ingenu- 
ity of arrangement and 
thoroughness of workman- 
ship. In regular course, i 

is supplied either in oak or 
walnut, but can be made to 
order in any kind of wood de- 
sired, finished to match the 
most ornate furnishings. 





table against a 
bent-wood 
shield that fully 
protects the 
dress of the op- 
erator and the 
floor from all 
drippings of oil, 
lint, etc. 


By this device the machine is thoroughly protected from dust, and the stand 


forms an ornamental and useful table 
home. The hinged extension leaf cove 


vo 
aeeal 


that is fitting and appropiate to any 
ring the machine when down is folded 


back when it is raised, thus making a table-top measuring 50 inches in length 


by 18 inches in width, affording ample 


room for the work. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


OPERATING THE LARGEST AND BEST ORGANIZED FACTORIES IN THB WORLD 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE 


OF SEWING-MACHINES. 





Lawn : “Oh, any kind of a building that can be 
made to serve as a backing for a piazza."—Ex- | 
! 

change. 


Logical.—LITILE WILLIE: “ Where do 
horses come from, pa?” 
Pa: “Why, from the sea, of course.” 
LITTLE WILLIE; “Then bay horses must come 


from the bay, don’t they, pa?” 


sea 


His Version.—‘‘ Let me sell you an alarm clock 
to help you get up in the morning.” ‘‘ Help me 
getup! Man,are youcrazy? Allan alarm clock 
does is to make people feel doubly determined to 
stay in bed.” —/ndianapolis Journal. 





The Best Ones.— MkS. PUSHOR: “The only 
ones who haven’t called on us are those people 
living on the corner of the avenue.” 

MR. PUSHOR: “They are probably the nicest 
people in the neighborhood.”"—Z//e. 





Justified.—Fuppy: “Mrs. Brownrig always 
speaks of her physician, Dr. Sticker, as an ‘old 
war-horse.’ Isnt it odd?” 

Duppy : “Oh, I don’t know. They say he isa 
terrible charger."—Adston Transcript. 





Rightfully Ostracized,—“No,” said Senator 
Lotsmun, “most of us have nothing to do with 
Smallpyle. He tried to use his official position as 
a Senator to fatten his pocketbook—and failed, 


Ow? 
my me We 


SI 1 Sid 0 
iidhdiancdtic alii 








Collars 
and Cuffs 


Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard, A box of ro collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 3o cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


NT AW 





\ 





Failed, sir, most disgracefully !"—Chicago Tribune. 





A Saving Habit.—“I can’t see,” said the shoe 
clerk boarder, “why a Scotchman should say ‘hae’ 
for ‘ have.’”’ 

“It is his very saving disposition. He saves a 
*y’ every time he does so,” said the Cheerful Idiot. 
— Indianapolis Press. 


Diplomatic.—WIFE: “O John! I was shopping 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 
So wes &) Td 


© EVERY GENUINE @ 





Reg. Traue Mark. 














at Joblotz to-day, and I saw just the sweetest 
thing there——”’ 

HUSBAND (diplomatically): “ Yes. That’sagreat 
scheme of Joblotz to have mirrors all through the 
store.”"—Philadelphia Press. 





Fish Stories.—First Octopus: “ Here comes 
Old Shark; let’s swim away.” 

SECOND OcTopPpus: “Why?” 

First Octopus: “Oh, he’s always telling about 
the time he caught a man ten feet longand let him 
get away.”"—Baltimore American. 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz”’ stamped onthe back,show 
| ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 

some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collgr Button free 
on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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Company.—There was a piece of cold pudding 
on the lunch table, and mamma divided it between 
Willie and Elsie. Willie looked at his pudding— 
then at his mother’s empty plate. “Mamma,* he 
said earnestly, “I can’t enjoy my pudding when 
you haven’tany. Take Elsie’s.”"—Li/e. 





The Tables Turned.—FRIEND: “You took your 
son into your establishment some months ago to 
teach him the business, I understand. How did it 
turn out?” 

BUSINESS MAN (wearily) : “Great success. 
teaching me now.”—New York Weekly. 


He's 





Which One?—Tess: “She’s old Brownson’s 





widow.” 
Jess: “Which one is she?” 
Tress: “What do vou mean!” 
Jess: “Why, he was married twice. Is she his 


first or second widow ?”--PAiladelphia Press. 





A Grave Thought.—THrE AID: “Pardon me, 
gencral, but you seem to be worried. May I ask 
why you hesitate? You know that capturing Pre- 
toria and ending the war is now an easy matter.” | 

LORD ROBERTS: “Yes, I know. It’s the thought 
of Alfred Austin that makes me hesitate.”—C/eve- | 
land Plain Dealer. 





A Notice.—The following notice was lately af- 
fixed to a church door in Hertfordshire, and read 
in the church: “ This is to give notice that no per- 
son is to be buried in this churchyard but those 
living in the parish; and those who wish to be 
buried are desired to apply to the parish clerk.’’— 
7it-Bits. 





Steps.— MCJIGGER: “So he’s married 
Married a widow.” 

THINGUMBOB: “Yes, with six children, ranging 
from two to fourteén years. When they line up 
they’re regular steps.” 

MCJIGGER: “Naturally ; 


dren.”—Baltimore American. 


again. 


they’re his stepchil- 





Literal.—A certain man was invited to speak at 
a local gathering, and was placed last on the list of 
speakers. Moreover, the chairman introduced 
several speakers whose names were not on the 
list, and the audience was tired out when he said, 
introducing the final speaker: “Mr. Bones will 
now give us his address.”’” ‘*My address,” said 
Mr. Bones, rising, “is 551 Park Villas, S. W., and I 
wish you all good-night.”’—Exchange. 

The First Time.— 

Said a dude to an Irish barber one day, 
Just to make a display of his wit: 

“Did you ever shave a monkey, my man? 
For the task I’m sure you’re fit.” 


“Faith, an’ Oi niver a monkey did shave,” 
The Irishman answered, with twinkling eye; 
“But Oi’m thinking Oi can do it all right, 
So get in th’ chair an’ Oi’ll try.” 
—Chicago News. 





Anticipation.—PREMATURE : “Well, old man, I 
am going down to the seashore to visit my 


fiancée.” “Who is she?” “How do I know?”— 
Life. 

No Doubt of It,—TEACHER: “In the sentence 
‘Patrick beat John with his fists,’ what is 


Patrick?” 


BRIGHT Boy : “He’s Irish.”—P/uladelphia’ Press. 





An’Explanation,—‘ Mamma,” said little Ethel. 
Mrs. Gayley’s husband isn’t dead, is he?’’ “No, 
dear?” “Then what’s she going to be married 
again for?” “Never mind, dear. You can’t un- 
derstand such things.” “Oh, I know,” exclaimed 
the little girl; “it’s just like getting vaccinated. 
It didn’t take the first time, did it ?"—P/zladelphia 
Press. 

A New Friendship. — BIGHEAD: “Isn't it 
Strange the way the natiqns are acting? Ameri- 
cans express sympathy with Kruger, Cagedians | 
with Aguinaldo, and Russians with Cronje.” 
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children dependent upon 
as the comforts of life P 


BY LIFE INSURANCE IN 


Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFICE : : : NEWARK, N.J. 








3 Questions 


1—Do you realize what your income means to the wife and 


2.—Do you realize what the effect to them would be if this 
income should suddenly stop P 


3.—Have you protected them so that if 
this event should occur they would 
not be compelled to suffer P 


THIS PROTECTION IS ACCOMPLISHED 


The Prudentia 


it for the necessaries as well 


















WISEUM: “Oh! I don’t know. That is about as 
close as Christian nations can get to the divine 











command. They love one another’s enemies.”— 
Puck. 
Current Events. 
Foreign. 
CHINA, 


July 9.—It is reported that Prince Ching has or- 
ganized a determined opposition to the Box- 
ers and is protecting the legations, and that 
the loyal troops have killed 3,000 Boxers in 
the streets of Peking; the oth Infantry has 
arrived at Taku. 


July 10.—A despatch from Shanghai says that | 
the Empress Dowager was restored to the | 
throne on June 30, and that Prince Ching had 
succeeded in getting supplies to the legations. 


It is reported from Tien-Tsin that the Chinese 
shelled the foreign settlements all day July 
3; Japanese, Russian, and British troops at- 
tempted to repel the attack, but were unsuc- 
cessful ; casualties among the civilians were 
few; those of the troops, except the Japa- 
nese, who lost twenty-three men, are un- 
known. 


At the German Foreign Office it is said that 
Japan has agreed to send troops to China on 
the basis that territorial advancement shall 
be shared equally among the Powers. 

The Senate and Chamber of Deputies at Paris 
vote a credit of 14,500,000 francs additional for 
the crisis in China. 

The State Department makes public the text 
of the identical note which was recently de- 
livered to the Powers as defining the position 


of the United States respecting the Chinese | 


troubles. In brief, it said that this country 


did not consider itself at war with China; 


and insisted that after armed intervention | 





Over-Exertion of Brain cr Body 
Take Horsford s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, 


brain and nerves. 
! Wonderfully quick in its action. 





DEGORATIVE, DURABLE, AND aT 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 
Send for catalogue, and give di 
and description of room for estimate. 
| H, S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New Yerk 
BOSTON OFFICE Equitable Building. 








No Presents! No Premiums!! No Discounts 


Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS ann COFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE. 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
consumers. For full particulars address 


‘CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
| 67 Vestry Street, New York N. Y. 








DON’T LEAVE YOUR. KEYS 


inthe front door. Fasten them 
to the pocket or waistband with 
a key chain secured by the Im- 
proved Washburne Patent 


astener, Slips on easily, grips 
like grim death, don’t tear the 
fabric, released’ instantly. By 





mail, cents. Catal: oque of other 
now elties free. 

AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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« |.| Allthe ateieatens ot sma a 
Du licate - table toplayon, Hidden pockets 
| for cards to play sixteen hands. 
No lost or mixed cards. Each 
| player has four leads, in Fa 
mands. No errors or confusion 


| © ° 

Whist " possible. The table is a substan- 
-| tial piece of furniture ,in oak or ma- 

Tables... 


hogany. It folds when not in use, 
Price ~ oo f.0.b. cars, Green Bay. 
Wis. eatery circular free 


-| GEO. H. RICE, Green Bay. Wis. 
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has restored order, the integrity of the Chi- 
nese empire shall be maintained. 

July 11.—The Chinese bombarded Tien-Tsin 
from July 5 to July 8; on July 6a fierce at- 
tack was repelled by the Russians, two hun- 
dred of whom were killed. 

Li Hung Chang and other viceroys send word 
that the Legations are safe, and that the re- 
volt of the Boxers is being gradually checked. 

Dr. von Mumm von Schwarzenstein is appoint- 
ed German minister to Peking to succeed the 
late Baron von Ketteler, an action taken to 
mean that Germany 
state of war existing. 


does not consider a 


July 12.—The situation in China appears omi- 
nous ; no word has been received from Euro- 
peans at Peking since Sir Robert Hart’s mes- 
sage on June 24, and the allied forces are 
reported hard pressed at Tien-Tsin. 

Vice-Admiral Seymour sent a despatch to the 
Admiralty on June 7 from Tien-Tsin, saying 
that the bombardment continued and that 
there was urgent need of reenforcements. 

The Italian and German foreign ministers an- 
nounce that the aims of their countries are 
similar to those of the United States. 


July 13.—In European capitals little hope is ex- 
pressed regarding the safety of the legations 
in Peking, and Washington officials admit 
that no reliance is placed in news from Chi- 
nese England has decided to send 
another division to the Far East; Italy has 
also decided to send more troops. 


sources. 


July 14.—It is reported that the allies will at- 
tempt nothing more than to hold Tien-Tsin 
for a base. 


July 15.—The Italian consul at Shanghai sends a 
despatch to Rome,Jsaying that the Italians 
missions in Hu-Nan have been destroyed. 

Seemingly authentle despatches confirm the 
report of the massacre of all foreigners in 
Peking. An attempt was made to break 
through the Boxers’ lines, but failed. The 
attack being renewed, the foreigners, over- 
whelmed by numbers, shot their women and 
children and were themselves killed, after a 
desperate resistance. 

The Jepanese at Tien-Tsin, on July 9, it is re- 
ported, drove the enemy back by a flank 
movement, killing many Boxers and captur- 
ing four guns. 


Chinese troops on July 11 made an attack upon 
the railway station at Tien-Tsin, but were 
beaten back, the allied forces losing 150 men. 

The United States Government takes measures 
to suppress sternly and promptly any anti- 
Chinese outbreaks that may occur in this 
country. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


July 9—Lord Roberts reports several skir- 
mishes in which the Boers were unsuccess- 
ful. President Steyn and General De Wet 
are retreating further into the mountainous 
country, and several members of the Free 
State Government have surrendered. 


July 1.—Lord Roberts reports the capture of 
lethlehem after a sharp fight. 
The Boers have evacuated all their positions 
around Senekal, in the Orange River Col- 
ony. 


July 11.—British advices from Pretoria allege 
that the Boers, realizing the hopelessness of 
their struggle, are preparing to sue for peace. 


July 12.—Lord Roberts reports a serious re- 
verse at Nitral's Nek, eighteen miies from 
Pretoria. The British casualties were about 


200. 


July 13.— Colonel Mahon defeats the Boers 
around Pietfontein; General Clery 
cleared the country between Standerton and 
Heidelberg. 


has 


July 14.—Troops of Sir Redvers Buller are re- 
ported to be moving through Van Reenan’s 
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Pass, making the occupation of Harrismith 
and the isolation of De Wet’s force almost 
certain ; General Rundle’s rapid advance is 
said to have placed the Boers in an embar- 
rassing position. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


July 10.—The French Parliament is prorogued 
after a stormy scene in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 


July 11.—A committee of the Paris Municipal 
Council reports against a grant of land to the 
American National Institute for Artists. 


July 12.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies rati- 
fies the commercial treaty with the United 
States. 


July 13.—Two boxes of explosives were found 
in cellars in the Champs Elysées 


July 14.—Reports say that general rains in India 
have improved the situation in the famine 
districts. 


July 15.—PAilippines - During last week's scout- 
ing, three Americans were killed and two 
wounded, and thirty-five rebels were killed ; 
fifty rebels were captured, and twenty-five 
rifles and fourteen tons of powder and am: 
munition taken. 


Domestic. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN : 


July 9.—At a conference in Lincoln, Neb., the 
Bryan plan of campaign is considered, and 
it is decided to intrust it to a fusion com- 
mittee, to be named by a chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


July 10.—Populist : Silver Republican and Demo- 
cratic meeting are addressed by Bryan and 
Towne in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


July 3i1.—The Maine Democratic Convention 
nominates S. S. Lord, of Saco, for governor, 
and indorses the Kansas City platform 


July 12.—President McKinley and Governor 
Roosevelt are informed of their nominations 
by the Republican National Convention, at 
their homes in Canton and Oyster Bay ; they 
respond to the addresses of notification by 
Senators Lodge and Wolcott in speeches ac- 
cepting the nominations, and reviewing the 
issues of the campaign. 

Bryan and Stevenson will receive their form- 
al notification on August 8. 


The Populists control the Fusion conventions 


of Nebraska. 


July 13.—The names of the members of the Re- 
publican Executive Committee to manage 
the campaign are announced by Chairman 
Hanna; the place of Charles Dick as secre- 
tary will be filled by Perry S. Heath, who is 
to resign from the Post Office Department. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


July 10.—A reciprocity arrangement between the 
United States and Germany is effected. 
The National Educational Association opens 
its annual session in Charleston, S. C. 


July 11.—Governor Roosevelt dismisses the 
charges brought against Controller Coler. 


July 12.—The new Hamburg- American Line 
steamship Deutschland arrives off Sandy 
Hook, making her vovage from Plymouth in 
5 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. 


July 13.—North German Lloyd officials announce 
that the burned piers of the company in Ho- 


boken will be rebuilt and will be made of 
stone. 
July 14.—United States Senator John H. Gear, of 


Iowa, dies suddenly in Washington. 

July 15.—A fire at Prescott, Ariz., destroys prop- 
erty in the business portion of the city, val- 
ued at $1,000,000 
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Mechanical_Engineer, Electrician, | 
Architect. rite for our new circular, 


“Support Yourself While Learning a Pro- 
fession.” Sent free. | 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1202 Scranton, Pa. 
200,000 students and graduates. Send for circu- 
H lar, stating subject in which interes 




















Cniversity 
Preparatory School 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

Special preparation for Cornell University. 
Certificate accepted. Boarding and Day depart- 
ments. COMPLETE HOME. Regents’ Certificates 
in Law and Medicine. Summer term from July 
19th to September 18th. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 27th. 


Of the school, PREs. SCHURMAN says: “I give most 
cheerful testimony of the high quality of work done in 
your school. The excellent management and complete 
curriculum render it a most desirable preparatory school 
for the University.” Send for illustrated catalogue. 

CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster. 


Avenue F, Ithaca, New York. 
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Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Avenue. 


.Catharine’s Hall 


No school offers superior educational equip- 
ment or more of the added advantages of a 
metropolitan situation. A modern home, 
handsomely appointed, in fine residence section. A re- 
fined social life, and exceptionally desirable class of 
patronage. Gymnasium, Large single rooms, ‘The 
Diocesan School for girls. For circular address . 

MISS CONRO, Principal. 












HOUGHTON \\°.»2\=:: 
SEMINARY, 


parent with a 
daughter to edu- 

Clinton, A Y. cate would be 
interested by the statement in our catalogue of 
the principles of education as understood and 
applied at Houghton Seminary. 














THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and the Dr. SAVAGE GYMNASIUM 

will open their eleventh season September 15. For 
men and women and children desiring to become 
teachers or wishing to take exercise for physical 
development or health. For circulars address 310 
West 59th Street, New York City. 





The Katherine L. Maltby Home and Schoo: 


Highest city advantages. Academic, Collegiate and Special 
courses of study. Regular resident students, . Twelfth 
year. 160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn Heights, New York. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 

Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mer. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 487. 


By BARON WARDENER. 


Second Prize 7agliche Rundschau Tourney. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 




















White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 488. 
By J. JESPERSEN. 
From Wiener Schachzeitung. 


Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
































No. 483. 
Key-move, Q—R 2. 
No. 484. 
Kt—Q 6 Q—K 4ch B—K 7, mate 
i. 2. _-- :— 
K—K 3 K x Kt (must) 
onteiee Q—K 4ch Kt—Kt 7, mate 
1. —-—— 2. —— — 3. — 
K—Q 5 K—B 4 
eevee B—R 5s, mate 
2. _ 3. ——-— 
K—B6 
soos B—B 7! Kt - Bs, mate 
1. —— e, - — 3. — 
R—Ra2 K—Q 5 
2 Hibbs Kt—Kt 5. mate 
2. -——_——_ 3. — 
P—B,4 
mee Q—K 4, mate 
2. _— 3. ——— 
Any other 
aR Kt—B 7 ch 3—Kt 6, mate 
1. —— 2. — 3. — 
P-Lb4 K--Q 5 
~, yas , lr x P, mate 
2. -———_— 3. — 
K—B 5 


Both problems solved by M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; the Rev. F. H. 
Johnston, Tarboro, N.C.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the Rev. J. 
G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; W. W., Cambridge, 


Mass.; Capt. W. Hoffman, Salt Lake City; the 


Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, I1l.; J. E. 
Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; W. B. Miller, Calmar, 
Ia.; B. A. Richmond, Cumberland, Md.; A. 


Thompson, Sherman, Tex.; G. Patterson, Winni- 
| peg, Can.; “* Merope,”’ Cincinnati. 

483 (only) : Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; J. 
A. Overholser, Dundee,-Minn.; C. E. Lioyd, Sa- 
bina, O.; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; Mrs 
E. Thompson and M. Letcher, Douglasville, Ga.; 
M. F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; G. P. Dadant, Hamil- 


| ton, lil.; O. S. Veerhoff, Washington, D. C.; G. B. 
j Morrison, College View, Neb.; C. G. Titus, To- 


Jackson, Mo.; 


peka, Kan.; Dr. G. S. Henderson, 


J. F. Dunn, Walhalla, S. C. 
Comments (483): “Very ingenious, but quite 
| easy "—M. W. H.; “A bracing bit of British bril- 


| liancy “—I. W. B.; “A problem of discovery "’—F. 
| S. 
“Very fine"—M. M.; “Unique’’—J. G. L.; “Ingen- 
ious and interesting ’’—S. M. M.; “Too easy to be 
very interesting "—J. E. W.; “Solved at a glance 
--W. B. M..; “Not so easy as it looks”—HB. A. R.; 
“The position of White K gives away the key ’’— 
H. W. F.; “Interesting "—J. G. O.; “Excellent "— 
C. E. L.; “Ingenious example of dis. mate "—F. L. 
H.; “Situation full of surprises’’—H. E. T. and 
M. L. 


(484) :, “* Key obvious, but still a charming prob- 
lem ’"—M. W. H.; ‘‘ Becoming gem of B. G. Laws, 
but not without some flagrant flaws’’—I. W. B.; 
“Laws has never composed a better one”"—F. S. F.: 
“Key intricate, mates superb ”"—F. H. J.; 
tiful. 
ingenious’’—M. M.; ‘* Both problems of a strength 
mercifully tempered to the torrid weather ’’— 
W.R.C.; “Beautiful ’’—J. G. L.; **A weak effort, 
apropos of nothing’’—W. H.; ‘Develops several 
very -interesting situations. A good study ’’— 
Ss. M. M. 


” 


** Beau- 


In addition to those reported. S. M. M. got 479; 
J. F. D., 481; G. P., 477 and 478. 


Comments on the Paris Tournament. 
Mr. L. Hoffer, who was on the ground during the 


ances of the players, makes the following remarks 
about the principal contestants: 

“Dr. Lasker's performance is unprecedented. 
This is the third great tournament he has won in 
succession. He appears to win his games with 
ease ; there is no deep or complicated combination 
in any of them; the utmost simplicity prevails, 
and he always keeps just enough in hand to win 
in theend. Every one of his games is well earned. 
He makes his calculations with mathematical ac- 
curacy, and nothing is left to chance. He has no 
strokes of luck like some of the other players, and 
does not require them. Only Schlechter’s, and to 
a lesser degree Janowsk1's games, might have been 
drawn. 

“Pillsbury has an air of fatigue, and his nerves 
are overwrought, a consequence of his simultane- 
ous blindfold playing. Helost to Marshall through 
a miscalculation, to Burn and Lasker by a blun- 
der. If making the fewest mistakes constitutes 
tho greatest general, it was not Pillsbury. 

“Marshall has been lucky,altho we doubt whether 
he will admit it. If his knowledge of the theory 
were equal to an uncontrollable self-assurance, he 
would have disputed the first prize with Lasker. 
With Schlechter, Brody, Rosen, and Showalter he 
had lost games in the opening ; but no sooner did 
they let him off than he took the reins in his own 
hand, so that he scored three of them. To this 
must be added his loss to Janowski when he should 
have won. His score against the prize winners is 
equal to Lasker’s. 

“Schlechter played below his form and did not 
get even a prize. His score is equal to Marco’s 
and Mieses’, but his total is inferior, as it is made 
up of a larger percentage of Draws.” 


Reichelm, in 7he 7imes, Philadelphia, makes the 
following comparison of the scores under the rules 
of play, which required the first Draw to be played 
over, and what might have been under the usual 
rules: 

Scores of the leaders: Lasker, 14%; Pillsbury, 
124%; Marshall and Maroczy, 12; Burn, 11; Tschi- 
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H. | 


F.; ‘Not difficult, but very neat’’—F. H. J.; 


The variations after R—R2 are really most | 


Paris Tournament, in summing up the perform- | 





[July 21, 1900 


gorin, 104%; Schlechter, Mieses, and Marco, 


Janowski and Showalter, 9. 


10}; 


Hud the first Draw counted, however, things 
might have been somewhat different, Ze. 
Lasker, 14; Pillsbury and Burn, 12; Marshall, 
Marco and Tschigorin, 10; Sho- 
walter and Schlechter, 9144; Mieses and Janowski, 


SIZ 


1146; Maroczy, 11; 


Scores of the nine prize-winners among them. 


selves: 
Marshall, 6; 
and Burn, 4; Tschigorin, 3% 


Lasker, 6%; Pillsbury, 5; Maroczy 
; Schlechter, 3; Mieses 
and Marco, 2. 
Scores of the nine prize-winners among them- 
selves in the light of the first Draw counting : 
Lasker and Marshall, 6; Burn, 5 
Maroczy, 4; 


; Pillsbury, 4%; 
Schlechter, 3% ; Tschigorin, 3; Mieses 
and Marco, 2. 

Games from the Paris Tournament. 


Vienna Opening. 


MIESES. TSCHIGORIN. MIESES. TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 13QxB Q—K 2 
2Kt-QB3 Kt—QB3 i114 F—Q Rg P—B3 
3 B—B,4 Kt—B 3 1s Kt—B3 P—Kt3 
4 F-93 B—B 4 mPxBrP QOxP 
5 P—B,4 P—Q 3 17B—Kts5 Q—Kt2 
6P—B5 Kt—Q R54 18 F—B 6 C—K Ba 
7 Q—B P—B 3 19 CastlesQR P—K R 3 
8 P—K ke ct 2 j2o Rx P (—B 2 
9 P—Kts -KtxB 21 P—B7ch K xP 
10P x Kt Kt—Kt 3 22 Ktx Pch K—Kt sq 
11P—Kt3 B—Kts5 23 R—Q 8 ch Resigns. 


12 P—-Q R3 Bx Ktch 


Scotch Gambit. 


MARSHALL, JANOWSKI. MARSHALL, JANOWSKI,. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K,4 P—K 4 27 Kt-K 5 ch K—Kt sq 
2Kt-K B3 Kt—QB 3 28 R—Rsq B—Kt4 
3 P—-Q4 Px P 29 Bx B RPxB 
4B—B, B—B,4 30 P- 34 Rx Kt 
5 Castles P—Q 3 33PxB Px P 
6P—B3 P—Q6 32 Rx P K--B 2 
7Q0xP Kt—B 3 33 R-Q Bsq K—K3 
8P—-Ks5 PxP 34 P—B4 Pz? ed. 
09QxQch KxQ- sraPr K—Q 3 
10 P—Q Kt4B—Kt 3 30 K—Ba P—B,4 
11 Kt—Kts5 K—Ka2 37 P—B,4 R—K 2 
12 Ktx BP R—Bsq 38 R—Kt3 R—KBa2 
133P—kKt5 Rx Kt 39 R—-K B3 P—Q Kt, 
14 B—R 3 ch K—K sq 40 P—Bs5 P—B 5 
13 Px Kt PsP 41 R—Ksq R—Re2 
16 Bx Rch Kx B 42 R—K 6ch K—B,4 
17 Kt—Q2 B—R 3 43 K—Ka2 P—Kts5 
18 K R-K sq R—K sq 44 P—B 6 PxP 
19Kt—-K4 B—Q6 45 R—B5 R—R7ch 
coKt—Bs5 B—Kt4 46 K—B sq P—Kt 6 
21 OR-Q sq B—Bs5 47 R—K8 P—B6 
22 Kt—-Q7 P—Ks5 48 R—B 8ch K—Q 5 
23 B—Bs5 Kt—Q4 49 Rx Ktch KxR 
24 B—Q 4 BxRP soRxP R—R 8 ch 
25 R—Q2 3—Kt 6 st Resigns. 

26 R—Kt2 B—Rs Marshall had a fine game up 


to this point. This is really the critical move, and 


he should have played (25) Kt—K « ch. 


Blindfold Playing. 


We take the following extracts from a very in- 
teresting article in 7he Birmingham (Eng.) Weekly 
Mercury : 

‘““We warmly congratulate America on having 
attained a degree of excellence in blindfold Chess 
which far surpasses the best that has been done 
before. The epochs of Chess are largely with the 
New World. Morphy was an epoch-maker as an 
unseeing player, as well as in his major capacity 
of unapproachable classic. And now Pillsbury 
has created a new record, and one that will not 
soon be broken. Our own Blackburne has for a 
whole generation enjoyed a reputation of being 
the best unseeing player the world ever saw. His 
record stands at fifteen ; Zukertort’s stood at six- 
teen ; Pillsbury, as noted above, achieved seven- 
teen at a sitting, and not at two consecutive sit- 
tings, as was the case with Zukertort. Years 
ago Mr. Blackburne told us that he had offered to 
play forty games concurrently and without sight 
of boards and men. ‘This was at Baden-Baden, in 
1870. It isto be regretted that this offer was not 
accepted. And tho our Blackburne offered to play 
forty, he never did play more than fifteen, so that 
Pillsbury’s sweet seventeen and actual doma-fide 
twenty are feats which leave him decidedly in the 
rear. Speaking with Steinitz on the subject of 
unseeing Chess, we were interested to learn his 
opinion on the matter of additional games. He 
said : ‘] am disposed to think that each additional 
game increases the difficulty in geometrical pro- 
gression,’ the objection to which is that if it were 
so, the difficulty of playing more than ten or 
twelve games would seem to rise to the impossi- 
ble. Whether we accept the opinion of Steinitz or 
not, we hardly know what to say of Pillsbury’s 
achievement. Thereare no wordsfor it ; language 
is inadequate.” 
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An Interesting Political Chat Over- 
heard on a Down-Town Car. 


How a Busy Man Kept Posted on the 
Campaign. 

A conversation of present interest to voters, 
whether of one party or another, was overheard 
the other morning on a down-town car. Two 
gentlemen, well known in the business life of 
the metropolis—whom we will call in this story, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones—happened to occupy 
the same seat in the car. 

“Good morning, Smith. You look terribly 
worried,” remarked Jones, ‘* What’s the trou- 
ble, stocks bad ?” 

“No, it isn’t stocks this time,” replied Smith. 
“It's the political campaign.” 

“Campaign! How’s that? Your party’s 
pretty sure to win, and it seems to me you 
ought to wear a continual smile whenever you 
speak of the campaign.” 

“ Well, Jones, it’s like this : 
likely to win, and I know my convictions are 
very strong, but I haven’t the clear idea of the 
great principles involved in this important cam- 
paign that I should like to have. I am so 
over-run with business that I really can’t get a 


I know we are 


minute to study into the principles involved. 
Now every intelligent voter ought to have a 
clear knowledge of the essential facts about 
silver and gold. Newspaper editors and cam- 
paign orators are all apt to be more or less 
prejudiced, and my experience is that while the 
rank and file of voters have very decided con- 
victions on the subject, there is not one man in 
ten that can put up a clear and logical argument 
in support of his views.” 

“Smith,” replied Jones, ‘‘I was in exactly 
the same fix until a week or so ago, when I was 
fortunate enough to pick up the best little in- 
structor on Gold and Silver I have yet seen. 
It's §Waldron’s ‘Handbook on Currency and 
Wealth,’ a compact little volume you can carry 
right in your coat pocket. It tells you all the 
facts of importance about the two metals. For 
instance, it tells you all about the relation of 
silver and gold. It gives the currency laws of 
the United States and explains the monetary 
systems of the world. Besides this, there is 
a great deal of data of special interest to us 
business men, such as statistics on wages, 
wealth, debts, railways, etc. One of the best 
things about it is, that it is not published in the 
interest of either party, but simply supplies the 
accurate facts which are useful alike to silver 
advocates and the gold standard supporters. 
It makes a man familiar with these facts, and 
leaves him to do his own thinking. The fact 
is that it is a complete little cyclopedia of 
money, and it only costs fifty cents bound in 
cloth, and a dollar in a leather cover. 

“ Another very instructive book, giving you 
hundreds of facts on the subject of imperialism 
and expansion, is Fernald’s ‘ Imperial Republic.’ 
It is a compact little book, but the author treats 
the subject comprehensively from the point of 
view of a scholar and a student of American 
history. He shows us what we have, and what 
we haven't to dread from imperialism. Then 
he goes over the entire traditional policy of the 
United States, shows the relative importance of 
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our new possessions to our commercial inter- | 
ests, touches on the civilization side of the 
subject, and leaves in the reader’s mind some 
ideals in colonial government which I wish 
could be written upon the conscience of every 
government officer. The book has some inter- 
esting maps, and costs you only 75 cents. 
“After I had read Fernald’s book, I thought 
I would post myself upon our new possessions, 
I carefully examined a number of books which 
have recently been published on this: subject, 
and I found that the best of them all was 
‘The American Colonial Handbook.’ This is 
a compact little volume, about the same size as 
the ‘ Handbook of Currency and Wealth,’ and 
the price is only 50 cents. After opening its 
pages I found the contents so instructive and 
interesting that I could hardly lay the book 
aside. It gives all the interesting and useful 
facts and figures about the history, people, 
geography, commerce, and climate of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and Guam. All 
this mass of information is presented in the 
most concise and readily accessible form. , 
“T think you would do well, Smith, to buy 
these three books. They are all published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, and the 
publishers send them post-paid on receipt of 
price. I wish every voter in the country could 
own these three books. They contain more 
instruction on the vital principles involved in 
this year’s campaign than can be found in 
hundreds of newspaper editorials or in scores 
of campaign speeches. They don’t cost much, 
and the slight expenditure will richly reward 
the purchaser, to say nothing of making him 
a more intelligent voter.” 








THE SITUATION IN CHINA 
GRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED 


The terrible scenes of bloodshed and political 
and religious upheaval in China have riveted 
all eyes on that unhappy empire. The situa- 
tion is described from many view-points in the 
AUGUST NUMBER, just published, of 


Che Missionary Review 
of the World 


Rev. J. H. Worley writes of the “* Recent 
Troubles,”’ 

Rev. P. W. Pitcher of **‘ Treaty Rights and 
Missions.” 

Dr. J.T. Gracey of ‘*The Clash of Civili- 
zations.” 

Rev. Wm. Cornaby of ‘‘Chinese Riots and 
Reparations.” 

And Rev. W. O. Elterich of the “Causes of 
the Trouble.” 


The wonderful power of the Gospel in China 
and the difficulties encountered wd prem «> 
it to the Chinese are graphically and powerfully 
described by : 

Dr. Griffith John ina full account of “The 
Gospelin Hunan”—the bitterly anti-foreign 
province of China. 

O her articles which will be read with inter- 
est and profit in this number are those by : 





Dr. H. K Carroll on “Puerto Rico as a 
Mission Field.” 


Dr. Pierson on “The Red Cross Movement.” |) 

Prof Geo. H. Schodde on “The Inner Mis- 
sions of the Church in Germany.” 

tv. H. Loomis on **Hon. Kenkichi Ka- 
took. of Japan.” 

And Mrs. Houghton on the “Exodus of 
Prie.ts from the Church of Rome in 
France.” 


Price, per copy, 2% cents ; per year, $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York. 











CHINESE GORDON’S PROPHECY. 
A Remarkable Forecast Twenty Years Ago of 
Current Events in China. 


There was probably no European more qualified 
to express an opinion of the Chinese than Col. Gor- 
don, more commonly called Chinese Gordon, whose 
strange career closed at Khartoum in January, 1885. 
His military association with them during the two 
years, from 1863 to 1865, when he commanded the 
Ever Victorious Army, as it was styled, gave him 
a unique experience of the Chinese and an insight 
into their somewhat complex character. 

With the crudest of material and in spite of the 
strongest opposition, an opposition that would have 
been fatal but for the loyal support he received 
throughout his short term of service under the 
Emperor of China from Li Hung Chang, he organ- 
ized a force that under European officers of nearly 
every nationality, including some Americans, sup- 
pressed the Taeping Rebellion then threatening the 
existence of China and the dynasty. The opinions 
he expressed, therefore, have at the present moment 
exceptional value. 

One which he gave confidentially to a friend in 1880, 
when he was just on the point of leaving for India, 
where he had accepted the post of Secretary to the 
Viceroy, Lord Ripon, is just now of particular inter- 
est. Speaking of the Taeping Rebellion, and of the 
courage of the Chinese troops, he denied that they 
were cowards in one sense. He held that they did 
not fear death, though he had seen them stand up 
bravely sometimes and then flee like sheep after- 
wards. But what Europeans would have tc consider 
was, he said, the awful consequences of a general 
movement, when least expected, in the vast inert 
mass of hundreds of millions of men to overwhelm 
the foreign devils whom they hate like poison. 

The danger of such an outburst, Gordon said, 
became greater every year. . 

Of, one thing Gordon felt quite sure. The days 
when Europeans could march up to Chinese troops 
in position, or in defense of a position, and sweep 
them away like flies, would soon be over.—From the 
Sun, New York, July 20th. 

In the light of current events in China the wonder- 
ful victories of *‘ Chinese Gordon” over the Chinese 
Revolutionists and his remarkable career inspire 
keen interest. In no volume are they set forth more 
vividly and accurately than in the interesting book 
entitled “* Chinese Gordon,” written by the celebrated 
war correspondent, Archibald Forbes. It tells of the 
great uprising of 1860, of the surrender of Pekin, of 
Gordon's association with Viceroy Li Hung Chang, 
and of the era of treachery and massacre which pre- 
vailed at the time when Gordon put down the Taeping 
Rebellion. 12mo, cloth, 172 pages, 75 cents; paper, 
15 cents. General Gordon's wonderful genius and 
bravery are further portrayed ina little volume of 
excerpts from his private letters, entitled ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon: the Uncrowned King,"’ compiled by Laura 
C. Holloway. 12mo, 32 pages, ribbon tied, paper, 25 
cents. Both books sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 








The Sunday School Times says: ‘These 
lectures, familiar, delicate and straightforward, 
should be read by all young women.”’ 


What Our Girls 
Ought to Rnow 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 


Graduate, Resident Physician and Teacher of the 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Framingham, Mass.; also Graduate of the 
Woman's Medical College, N. Y. 

Plain and helpful talks of far-reaching value to 
Parents, Teachers, Clerzgymen and others, who 
have the education of girls, or who have occasion 
to address girls in sermon or lecture. 

“It derives its principal value from the fact 
that Dr. Scudley wasa firm believer ia the possi- 
bility and duty of so regulating the details of 
every-day life as to secure and preserve physical 
health and vigor, and that such a course is essen- 
tial as a foundation in the higher moral and intel 
lectual development ."’—Boston Woman's Journal 


12mo, Cloth, 261 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Funk & WaGxratis Co., Publishers, New York 
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ONLY 60 SETS LEFT 


WHEN THESE ARE GONE WECAN NOTSUPPLY ANOTHER SET AT ANY PRICE. 
ONLY 2% SETS OF THIS RARE WORK WERE EVER PUBLISHED. 
Since we offered a few sets of this important work to ‘‘ Digest’’ readers 
orders have been received from 
VICE-PRES. GARRET A. HOBART, U. S. SENATOR HENRY CABOT 
LODGE, U. S. SENATOR STEPHEN M. WHITE, JUDGE CHARLES 
T. SAXTON, CONGRESSMAN SERENO E. PAYNE, 
and other emi1ent Statesmen, Judges, Lawyers, Physicians, etc. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF HENRY GLAY 


EDITED BY CALVIN COLTON, LL.D. 
Including a valuable HISTORY OF Including an Introduction and BIB- 
TARIFF LEGISLATION— LIOGRAPHY OF HENRY CLAY, 
1812 to 1896 prepared for this work by 
By WILLIAM McKINLEY, | Hon. THOMAS B. REED 


President of the United States. Ex-Speaker of House of Representatives 


COMPRISING HIS LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, AND SPEECHES 


We secured from the binder the entire remainder of this rare edition, only 250 sets of which were ever published, and we offer them as 
a special franchise to readers of “ The Literary, Digest.” They have not been offered in any other periodical. Only 85 sets are now left, 
and we advise all who wish to secure one to do so now. 


HENRY CLAY—THE ORATOR, THE PATRIOT, THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 


Joseph R. Underwood Kentucky, June go, 1852: Hon. James Cooper, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 8 “Ww 
«Pe Ace ns (Creator with fecal 5 | J per, r nsylvania, June 30, 1852. hat 


: n re ever ie cl ulties of a higher order of excel- | an “ng a of the excellence of our institutions would a retrospect of his life afford.” 
ence than those given to Mr. Clay. a es Breckinrid 
ge, U. S. Representative from Kentucky, June 30, 1852. 
General Levis pSone, U- U. S. Senator from Michigan, June 30, 1852. ‘‘ Hisname | ‘“ the life of Mr. Cl lay is a striking example of the abiding fame which surely awaits 
and Mien his country, and will be proudly cherished in the | the direct and candid statesman.” 
hearts of featryeres Senta ages to come.’ te Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, U. S. Representative, Penna., June 30, 1852. ‘No 
Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, U. S. Senator from Virginia, June 30, 1852. ‘‘ This | man in our nation had the art so to identify himself with public measures of the most 
land is full of the monuments of his genius.’ momentous character, and to maintain, at the same time, almost universal affection.’ 


Seven Volumes, each 64 x 9°s inches, Bound in Dark Cloth, Cilt Top, Uncut Edges 
TERMS TO “DIGEST” READERS 
WE can supply only 60'sets, and they will g6.to those whose orders are 





RY CLAY ORDER Spures 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO,, SoM Lafayette Place, New Yor 


first received. The price is $19 for the set. Only $3 need be sent Enclosed find Three Dollars, for which please send = to the following address, one set of 
with order. The balance may be paid in payments of $1 per month for 16 “*the Works of Henry Clay,” seven volumes, price $19. 1 agree to pay the balance in sixteen 


months, We prepay carriage, and guarantee satisfaction. Sign and send 
us the coupon opposite. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette PI., New York. 


monthly payments of $1 each. 






































President McKinley says: ~The work is one of the highest literary character and one deserving of the warmest commendation as 
appealing to the strongest patriotism and humanitarianism of the American people.’ 


Bighor Henry C. Potter: ~ Ought to kindle every mam heart into a fresh fervor of devotion to hiscountry and his fellow men.’ 


A LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 


Reformers’ Series, Edited by CARLOS MARTYN, Author of “‘Wendell Phillips,’’ etc., etc. 


Life stories of Twelve Americans who have been distinguished in many branches of national progress. The history of the nation is 
intimately associated with these illustrious-examples.of mental bravery and greatness, and the library is not only of historical 
importance but it is of value for its inspiring studies of great lives. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES AND OPINIONS ON EACH BOOK 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, the Agitator. By Carlos Martyn. | FREDERICK DOUGLASS, the Colored Orator. By Frederic M Holland. 


: * Avery SO we ore pate of the most eloquent man produced in thiscountry | “More interesting and thrilling than any work of fiction.”’—Messtah’s Herald 
ago odlipeaeeetaaey pee. | ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the Liberator. B 

. By Chas. W. French. 
HORACE GREELEY, the Editor. By Francis N. Zabriske. ** Especially rich in characteristic anecdotes.”’—Detroit Journal 


* Fresh and readable, vividly depicting the great qualities of Mr. Greeley, his 
tireless industry, his honesty, an wells his odds ties.” ~ ibchester Morning Herald. Dr. S. G. HOWE, Philanthropist. By Frank B. Sanborn. 


WILLIAM E. DODGE. the Christian Merchant. By Carlos Martyn prusst,, . a biography of interest, information, and inspiration.”— Buffalo Christian 
, 5 vocate 
~Rendp hon semanse.°—Mns Continent. CHARLES SUMNER, The Scholar in P 
olitics. By A. H: Grimke 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, the Abolitionist. By A. H. Grimke. “‘ Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in the youth of our land.”"—Toupeka 
‘Every patriotic American should possess it.”—Farm, Field, and Stockman. Daily Capitat. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, Poet of Freedom. By Wm. Sloan Kennedy. HENRY WARD BEECHER, The Pulpit Jupiter. By Jno. H. Barrows. 
‘The fullest biography of the poet and reformer that has yet been written.” — * Allin all itis the best summing up of the lifeand character of this great preacher 
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